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This HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is a car 


for every man to consider. 


Howard E. Coffin, the great HUDSON 
engineer, offers this as the ideal Six. He has 
worked for four years on it—he and his staff 


of 47 expert designers. Since last year's 
model they have added 3! new features. 


What such men call “Our finished Six” 
well deserves your study. 


Over-Taxes Ended’ 


This car marks the end of excess—in size 
and power, in price and weight, in upkeep and 
operative cost. 


It is large enough. There is ample room 
for seven. It has power enough—47 horse- 
power—for any possible requirement. 


It weighs 2,890 pounds. Cars of this 
capacity, built in cruder ways, used to weigh 
around 4,000 pounds. By better materials 
and better designing we have saved that 
needless over-weight — that 


Study This Car 


Be 


the handsomest cars ever built. Every line 
and detail shows the final touch. 


There are many new ideas in equipment. 
There are comforts and conveniences found 
in no other car as yet.- A study of this car 
will reveal scores of attractions which you 
haven't seen before. 


All for $1,550 


In the new HUDSON you get all these 
new features. You get them in the highest 
type of a quality car —one of the finest ex- 
amples of new-day engineering. And this 
year's price is $1,550, f. 0. b. Detroit. That's 
$200 less than last year, because of a trebled 


output. 


Go see what a car that price now buys. 
Measure it with other cars and prices. You 
cannot then go wrong. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
New catalog on request. 





heavy tax on tires. Yet there 
never was a sturdier car. 


A new type motor reduces 
fuel cost about 30 per cent. 
The new price—$1,550—is 
by far the lowest ever quoted 
on a high-grade car. 


These things mean enormous 
savings. They mean that men 
no longer need to suffer over-tax. 


New Attractions 


The HUDSON Six-40 em- 
bodies these savings in one of 





HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 
$1,550 y-. 


f. o. b: Detroit 


A perfect streamline body. 

Seating up to seven : 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Invisible hinges—hand-buffed 
leather upholstery. 

Gasoline tank in dash. Tires 
carried ahead of front door. 
“One-Man’’ top with quick- 
adjusting curtains attached. 





Dimming searchlights. 
Simplified electric starter. 
Wiring in metal conduits. 
Locked ignition and lights. 
New speedometer drive. 
Automatic spark advance. 
New-method carburetion. 
Phaeton or roadster. 








Hudson Motor Car Company, 8142 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Men Wanted 


Subscription Salesmen 


to represent 


A 


Liberal Commissions 


Exclusive Territory 


Exceptional Opportunities |} 
afforded for a permanent |} | 
and profitable position 

Write, giving age, experi- 
ence, and tell why you 
think you can sell it 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Pieiiiia You can pick out an acetylene 


Neeeweeeecy lighted farm as far as you can 
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The light streaming from the windows will be white and inde- 
scribably beautiful— the big round lights in the barns will be wonderfully 
Go in and look them over at close range. 
most cases, find all the ‘‘fixtures’® equipped to light up with the pull 
of a slender chain — without matches — just like electric lights. é 
E The cheerful housewife in every one of these acetylene lighted homes will tell you 
that her lights have banished forever the gloom of kerosene lamps, and all the iabor and drudgery their use entailed. 
She will tell you also of the delights of cooking on an acetylene range in a cool kitchen with no bother of kindling, 
coal, ashes or soot. There are now no less than a quarter of a million families using HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 
for both lighting and cooking. In every case the gas producing stone = UNION CARBIDE —is ordered direct from 
the nearest of our warehouses, located all over the country. In the drums in which we ship Union CARBIDE it 
is as safe to store and handle as common coal. It won't burn and can't explode. The 'ittle machines which 
automatically release the gas from the Carbide are called acetylene generators. The newer models are wonderfully 
simple and perfectly reliable . they work with no attention other than filling once a month. 


We will be gind to mall our advertising literature which we ere sure you will find 
intensely interesting. Address 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 19 


Use HOME MADE ACETYLENE 


to /ight your House and Barns 






to cook your Meals 


You will, in 


42nd St. Building, 
NEW YORK, or 
Peoples Gas Bid 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
practical work on the subject. ever written, and 
the on growing mushrooms published in 
America. The author describes how he ws 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for home use 
by the most successful private wers. Engravings 
drawn from nature expressly for this work. 170 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth .....s.csccssesesereree $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Hew Yor 



























By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 









saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
~ don't loosen—wheels don't dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 

Co. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, 


American Agriculturist 


| JOTTINGS FROM 
THE; FARMERS 


Right Men for Office 


Railroads of this commonwealth 
have had things pretty much the; 
own way until the past few years 
course railroad systems have n 
great factor in commerce. Ther, 
just one way to settle the questjo, 
and it is doubtful if the farmers 
our commonwealth can settle 
with the heip of the public in gene, ul 
in, indorsing men running fo) flies 
that we know are fit, and that wae 
believe we can trust, together with 
their pledge to represent us . 
gress as we wish’ to be represen ed, 
and to give bills such as protect 
railroad crossings consideration, thus 
protecting the public from harm 
When safety measures are insta 
we will get other things that are yj, 
to every farmer in the land. If farm. 
ers get together and act they , 
accomplish much toward bringi; 
about such’ conditions. Let the goog 
work move forward. The Old R« 
American Agriculturist stands out 
foremost in doing its share in making 
conditions more favorable to farmers 
as well as the public at large [H 
W. Swope, Montour County, Pa 
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Immense hogs weighing 800 to 1(iy) 
pounds were raised in this county for 
Several seasons in succession about 4 
years ago. It was those records of 
prodigious weights that gave the 
Duroc-Jersey red hog its great bvom, 
This breed is very popular in the 
tral west, but not so many are now 
raised in New Jersey or the eastern 
states. Except breeders, boars and 
sows, few are raised or fed to reach 
more than 250 or 300 pounds, in 
marketed most profitably at a 
eight to 10 months of age. There is no 
profit in any hog when fatten 
weigh over this weight.—[B. C 
liams, Burlington County, N J. 


A great many farmers attend the 
state fair out of habit. It is part of 


the rqutine of their lives. Hundreds 
however, come to trade becauss y 
can pick up farm machinery, wagons 
seeds, fencing, live stock o1 her 


things ‘that they need from far 
greater assortment than are ava > 
at home or within the travel lin if 
their purses. Lots of people come to 
be amused, but I think it safe to say 


there is not a thorough, pra al 
farmer who attends the fair who does 
not take something new in farming 
home with him. To my mind that’s 
an achievement for the state of New 


York to be proud of.—[H. D. 
land, St Lawrence County N Y 


In my travels I have seen dairy 
men who were doing better work and 
who had better conditions in the herd 
than I had at home. I would gv 
home and practice some of thos 
things. My neighbors would come i: 
to the stable afterward and see n 
herd and become dissatisfied with the 
conditions in their dairy, and the 
next step would be to try and remed\ 
those conditions. Simply by seeing 
what others were doing to advance 
brought about some reform.—[H. T 
Smith, Bucks County, Pa. 


Peas and potatoes are being raised 
by many large tobacco growers this 
season, as wages are so high and help 
‘80 scarce, that growers find it un- 
profitable to grow tobacco at present 
prices. Improved machinery, with one 
hired man, could do all the work 0! 
20 acres of potatoes up to digging 
time. Peas can be grown with /ess 
work than oats and will bring from 
$25 to $80 per acre, according 
ground.—[J. P. Rhoades, New York 


If you are going to grow Ben Davis 
apples, let the fruit stay on the trers 
until there is danger of freezi! 
Rome Beauty did exceptionally w* 
It was of fine size and color. Law- 
rence county is not the only pla 
that it grows well, either. It had ( 
be well sprayed and left on the trees 
iate.—[U. T. Cox, Ohio. 





Fruit—Fver) 
apples 


Repeat Orders for 
barrel of strictly No -1 


more;- but every 
ples—that is, a “filled” or 
packer is concerned. People don't 
willingly rush back to a beehive t: 





‘ stung several times. 


make a market for a dozen barre's 
barrel of poor ap- 
“stuffed 
barrel—will curtail sales so far as the 
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‘‘ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’”’--Washington 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Offse. 
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Breeds and Products Compete for Honors 


Ohio and New York Hold Annual State Fairs--Each Equals But Neither Surpasses Past Efforts---Some Backward 
Steps Taken---Fewer Exhibits But of High Order---Patrons and Exhibitors Did Their Part--Too Much 
Officialdom in New York, Too Little Co-operation in Ohio--Editorial Comment 


WO great state fairs in one week! 

That was the way the great East 

elosed out August and started 
September. Ohio at Columbus and New 
York at Syracuse did themselves proud in 
honoring~agriculture, extolling education and 
dignifying industry with state expositions 
that rival many of national scope and pur- 
pose. Which was best? That’s impossible 
to say. In some respects Ohio was ahead, 
in others New York. For one thing the 
Buckeyes have the best grounds, buildings 
and equipment. They have been building, 
extending, preparing the way. 

In years past while New Yorkers were con- 
tent with old wooden structures, some di- 
lapidated, but all inadequate, Ohio’s farmer 
boards. of agriculture were erecting com- 
modious buildings of brick and stone that 
were to last, not for a generation, but for 
many decades. But New York, with no eye 
to the future, was centered on “hoss races’ 
and politicians, and agriculture Was used 
only as a rallying word without knowledge of 
its meaning. Then along came Gov Hughes, 
who injected several tons of ginger into the 
old state fair and lo! a new idea was born 
and a new institution came into being, which, 
when completed, will surpass everything of 
like nature in the world. 


Admission Price, 25 Cents Urged 


So it happens that New York is now. build- 
ing and Ohio is perfecting. When both have 
concluded their material needs, while their 
conceptions will be different, their ends will 
be the same and their equipment will be ade- 
quate. Other problems will come up and no 
doubt each in turn will be solve}. For one 
thing, the matter of admission fees will re- 
quire early attention. Gov Glynn of New 
York in an address declared that no adult 
should be required to pay more than 25 cents 
and every child of school age should be ad- 
mitted free. He insists that the purpose of 
the fair is not to make money, but to inspire 
youth, to supply incentive to maturity and to 


educate all. He said the state should liberally 
provide for the fair. Unfortunately, these 
words by the governor did not ring altogether 
true, because the state fair has been more 
niggardly treated by his administration than 
by any of his predecessors. It is to be hoped 
that the next legislature will study the needs 
of the state fair and in some manner or other 
get this institution on its feet at the earliest 
possible moment. Gov Glynn also demands 
that railroads be required to grant reasonable 
rates during attendance of the fair. Both 
Ohio and New York have had restricted at- 
tendance because railroads have refused to 
grant reduced rates. They have in this man- 
ner clubbed the people, because some states 
have legislated 2 cents a mile passenger 
rates and opposed increased tariffs in freight. 
Possibly the railroads will read the hand- 
writing on the wall and in the near future 
will respond to the public will for the public 
good. 

In Gov Cox the Chio state fair has had a 
good friend, Cox has repeatedly urged the 
closest attention of the fair managers that 
the best fair possible might be provided. This 
year he particularly urged in his address the 
co-operation of all classes of people to good 
roads and better schools. He thinks the two 
go together. “With better roads, children 
will be better educated,’ he said; “and if 
children are better educated greater pros- 
perity will result to all the people.” 


Less Cattle at Both Fairs 


Naturally, in speaking of state fairs, one’s 
mind just voluntarily turns to the thought otf 
live stock. Here much is in contrast between 
these two state fairs. New York gréatly ex- 
cels in dairy cattle but Ohio leads by far in 
beef herds. The Holsteins at Syracuse, while 


, of a high order, were not up to other years. 


Yet the magnificent cattle building was prac- 
tically full, with over 900 head in the stalls. 
Ohio had but 715 cattle on exhibition this 
year. In Ohio the Shorthorns led with 124, 
followed. closely with 109 Guernseys and 106 


Holsteins. In New York there were strong 
exhibits, not only of the dairy breeds but also 
of the beef breeds. Of the latter, however, 
most of the exhibitors came from without the 
state. At both of these fairs the number of 
cattle was considerably less than in former 
years. 


Hog Cholera Hurts Exhibits 


Swine had a bad inning in both states. 
Cholera got their goat. In New York the 
state fair commission did not exercise their 
best judgment, and declared against his 
majesty, the pig. Not a pig on the grounds, 
and a state fair at that! It didn’t seem 
natural and it was not natural. It’s like 
Hamlet without the ghost. You would think 
that cleanliness, disinfectants, cholera serum 
and reasonable precautions would make the 
good to be derived worth the risk. 

In Ohio, where cholera is much worse than 
in New York, the breeders did come-out and 
they put on aghow of high order. The Berk- 
shire, for instance, was one of the best ever 
brought together in this country. We won- 
der if debarring the hog this year wasn’t 
simply to save some premium money. Any 
way, that’s what old-timé exhibitors say, and 
neither many of them nor the public were al- 
together pleased with ostracism for the splen- 
did hog family that has helped to buy so 
many farms and educate so many boys and 
girls. Let us hope’that New York will ex- 
tend a double welcome to Mr and Mrs Hog 
and their children another year. 

While Ohio’s hog show was less in num- 
ber this year than in the past, and even 
though disease made herders cautious, a total 
of 818 head were exhibited. As was the case 
last year the Duroc-Jerseys led with 222, 
closely followed by the Berkshires with 186, 
Other herds were as follows: Yorkshires, 64; 
Tamworths, 52; Hampshires,66; Mulefoots,69; 
Chester Whites, 49; and Poland-Chinas, 116, 

In sheep, despite the havoc of dogs and 
politicians, and it is hard to say which is 


[To Page 5.] 
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Showing the Prize Winners in All Their Glory 
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5 nin Agriculturist 


Crop Results Mixed But Generally Good 


Further Loss in Corn, Yet Crop Larger Than Last Year--No Complete Failure Anywhere According to Orange Judd 
Crop Reporting Bureau--Full Average Oats Crop-~-Volume Ample for All Needs--Winter Wheat Crop 685 
Millions--Much Threshing Yet to Do--Further Shrinkage in Spring Wheat---By B. W. Snow 


HE returns of American Agriculturist 

correspondents, this .month show 
that the full effect of the long con- 
tinued drouth through the Ohio and lower 
Missouri valleys was not fully discounted in 
our report a month ago. This drouth, which 
has continued almost from the beginning of 
the season until the last week of August, has 
been even more severe than the one expe- 
rienced last year. The situation at no time 
has appeared as sensational as it did in 1913, 
because there was not the same accompani- 
ment of high temperatures and hot winds. It 
is evident now, however, that the lack of 
moisture all season has resulted in what ap- 
proaches a partial corn failure south of a line 
roughly extended from Indianapolis to Omaha. 

There is nowhere the same complete failure 
that existed last year in Kansas and Okla- 
homa, where over large areas there was ‘ab- 
solutely no-corn. This year the situation is, 
roughly, a very small crop ower a very large 
territory. The crop is most seriously short 
in the great producing regions from southern 
Ohio westward as far as corn is an impor- 
tant crop in the state of Kansas. Texas and 
Oklahoma also show a marked shortage, al- 
though in Oklahoma the crop is somewhat 
better than last year. 

The returns of our correspondents make 
the general average condition of corn on Sep- 
tember 1, 68.5 against 76.4 fast month and 
64.8 at this time last year. The heaviest de- 
cline dfiring the month is found in Indiana, 
Ilinois, Misscuri and Kansas, % the territory 
which had already shown a bad prospect, and 
in Nebraska and Iowa, where the prospect on 
August 1 was regarded as fairly satisfactory. 


Corn Short, but Well Distributed 


_There is this to be said about the situation 
and in which it is different from last year. 
We have nowhere a complete failure, and 
while there-is a shortage over all the im- 
portant territory, it is so distributed that 
there will not be the necessity for the pur- 
chase of outside corn in the districts which 
ordinarily grow a surplus. The present re- 
port practically represents the condition of 
corn at time.of maturity, because this year on 





account of the dry season, the crop is matur- 
ing earlier than usual and there is only a 
small percentage of late corn that is still in 
a position to be materially affected by weather 
conditions. The rather generous rainfall 
which was experienced over practically all 
of the corn territory during the last week in 
August of course has had some effect in im- 
proving the situation, but asa rule, it came 
too late to do anything more than help to fill 
the grains a little better than would other- 
wise have been the case, 

It is a reasonable assumption, based upon 
the experience of the past, that the present 
condition forecasts roughly a total corn crop 
of something less than 2,500,000,000 bushels. 
Last year our estimate of the crop was 2386 
millions, while the official estimate of the de- 
partment of agriculture, issued much later. 
was 2446 millions. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the total crop this year is little, if any, 
larger than that gathered last year. There 
is this important difference in the situation, 
however, which must not be lost sight of. 
Last year we carried over the largest surplus 
of corn that we have had at that date for 
many years. This year, following a very 
short crop, the carry-over stocks will be the 
lightest in many years, so that the total sup- 
ply of corn for the next 12 months will un- 
questionably be considerably smaller than 
was the case for the past 12 months. 

The following statement shows the es- 
timated condition of corn by states on Sep- 
tember 1 this year and last: 


CORN CONDITION BY STATES, SEPTEMBER 1 


1914 1913 BONS A lig ancy oS 78 76 

ae ABE xr ee 85 79 Pe niet ste o ye 45 
Be 4-6 6 vate ens 86 86 EE ee 58 12 
_ ere ee 66 70 an. ae Goede 66 50 
MS, sev tre ves 60 69 ae Ee. chicegeces 86 83 
A ee 71 65 ae a wnte gs ten 74 85 
odin, ee oe ee 77 Oe’ Ee” inves ono 05's 87 75 
ee canks ye%s 70 62 ee 82 90 
onda nee > 6.8 e 73 78 Wash ........ 85 90 
SIG. 6 ie dette $2 Re | ee 42 35 
[OR Hii ane caw ss 3 75 OS ea 85 90 
> RR ar 61 CO  CHUGP veccscce 75 85 
| ROE eer 82 3 —_ — 
Minn 85 3 Average 68.5 64.8 


Full Average Yield of Oats 
Last month the returns of our correspond- 
ents showing condition of oats led us to be- 
lieve the crop would approximate 1,100,000,- 


000 bushels. This month we have threshing 
returns covering practically all of the oats 
growing territory and the average yield per 
acre of this preliminary report is 29.6 bushels. 
making the total crop 1099 millions. The 
greater part of the oats crop: has alread) 
been threshed. Therefore, the returns of 
yield may be regarded as approximating the 
final result everywhere except possibly in the 
Northwest. The oats crop. this year varies 
but little from the average production of th 
last five years. 

The following statement presents a prelim- 
inary showing of the oats crop by states. It 
must be understood that this i8 not a fina) 
definite estimate, because threshing has not 
yet been completed, but it is presented in « 
confident belief that it fairly well represent: 
the oats crop this year. 


PRELIMINARY SHOWLNG OF OATS Crop, 1914 





Acres Per acre Bushels 

N Y 1,297,000 34 44,098,000 
Pa 1,174,000 31 36,394,000 
Tex 876,000 25 21,900,000 
Ark 196,000 24 4,704,000 
Tenn 265,000 23 6,095,000 
W Va 104,006 17 1,768,000 
Ky 129,000 24 3,096,000 
8) 1,596,000 28 44,688,000 
Mich 1,470,000 34 49,980,000 
Ind 1,618,000 25 40,450,000 
Ill 4,006,000 26 104,156,000 
Wis 2,252,000 30 67,560,000 
Minn 3,205,000 29 92,945,000 
Ta 4,682,000 33 154,506,000 
Mo 1,097,009 21 23,037,000 
Kan 1,740,000 35 60,900,000 
Neb 2,351,000 32 75,232,000 
N D 2,332,000 31 72,292,000 
S$ D 1,576,000 30 47,280,000 
Cal 224,000 40 8,960,000 
Ore 383,000 26 13,788,000 
Wash 290,000 45 13,050,000 
Okla 950,000 28 26,600,000 
Mont 528,000 4} 21,648,000 
Other 2,788, 7000 23 64,124,000 
Totai 37,129,000 29.6 1,099,251, 600 


In the Northwest, where there has been an 
expectation of a very large rate of yield dur- 
ing practically all of the season, it is now be 
coming apparent that the yield is less than 
expected. Offsetting these disappointing 
returns from the northern territory and 
from the extreme southern territory » 
find yields rather better than expecteil 
through what might be called the middle oats 
district. This would include the north halt 


{To Page 10.] 








AUTO FRUCK FOR THE FARMER 


C. BR. BASHORE, RERKS COUNTY, PA y 


When hauling potatoes to market it used 
to take me about eight hours going and com- 
ing with my three horses in the large top 
spring wagon. Last summer when I saw so 
many auto trucks in the city I thought surely 
that’s the thing for me, and finally, after 
deep consideration, I purchased a ton truck. 
I have used it now for many months, and I 
am delighted with it. It gives satisfaction 
beyond my expectations. 

' go far I have used it quite freely for con- 
veying people to distant places. The seating 
capacity is 12 persons, but have had 13 large 
passengers on it for a 40-mile drive. I make 
an average speed of about 10 miles an hour, 
and so far everybody who was on it enjoyed 
it very much. For a trip of 20 miles distant 
—40 miles both ways—I usually get $1 to 
$1.25 a person. I got $3 a person, 11 pas- 
sengers for the longest trip, which was to 

. York, Pa, about 60 miles distant. This trip 
I made in a little over.six hours in going. 

It is a great pleasure to me, my family, and 
all who go along to ride through the country, 
see what other people are doing, and the 
scenery, get back again the same day and 
have no tired horses. On Sunday morning 
we.can sleep an hour longer than we could 
when we had to get horses ready to hitch 
up to go to church. After the services we 
are home half an hour sooner than with 
horses. The expenses of running are not 





large, gasoline being thé greatest factor. It 
takes about 10 gallons for 50 miles when I 
have a load. The tires are puncture-proof, 
as they are solid rubber. ‘The box is 6 feet 
long behind the seat and 44 inches wide, with 
6-inch flare boards on top. I purchased the 
truck without a top and got the top made 
at home for #25, I usually have from seven 
to nine horses, but now I can do with two 
less, as none are needed on the road. I have 
to go about twice a week to market from 
now on till late in the fall. I can easily 
make two trips a day when I sell wholesale. 
Next year I expect a large peach crop, and 
the machine is indispensable. 


MAKING GOOD ON THE FARM 
JAMES E, RUSSELL, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y 


*Give me 10 cents to carry your bag to the 
station,’’ said a young man, as I walked along 
with a heavy suitcase in one hand, while with 
a handkerchief in the other I was industri- 
ously mopping the perspiration from my fore- 
head. 

“Well,” I replied, “I am not exactly a 
weakling,” and then, because I wished -some 
one to talk to, I added, “but I don’t mind a 
lift on a hot day like this.” “As we went 
along toward the station,” continued the real 
estate lawyer who was telling the incident, 
“the young man gave me his story. He said, 
‘I’ve been out of work, now, for a month, and 
I can’t find,anything to do at all except odd 
jobs like this; and it will be three months 





before the factory where I am employed 
starts up again’ 

“As I stepped aboard the train I said to 
him, ‘If you really want work, be on hand 
tonight when I come back, and I’ll give you a 
job.’ The first man | saw when my. train 
pulled into the station at night was the young 
man who had carried my bag in the morn- 
ing. I took him home with me, and the next 
day I drove out with him to a couple of ad- 
jacent farms which | owned where they 
needed help. 


Success Under Difficulties 


“The young man siaid with me the rest of 
the summer, and in the fall I sold him the 
smaller of the two farms for a thousand dol 
lars. He and his mother, by several years of 
scrimping along, had managed to save $200. 
This amount he paid down, and I took a 
mortgage on the farm for the ‘balance. The 
next year when the factory again shut dowr, 
the young man at once went to his farm and 
kept bachelor’s quarters for the summer. He 
cut the hay and did- what other work bh: 
could do and let the rest of the work go. 
Again the next summer he spent the four 
months in which he was out of factory work 
on his farm. So things went on, until after 
five years, the young man who had asked to 
earry my bag for a dime had paid the mort- 
gage and was the owner of a farm free of 
debt. He was no longer looking for odd jobs 
He had made good on the farm, and had 
gained a title to property in his own name. 


















































BREEDS AND PRODUCTS COMPETE 
{From Page 3.] 

worse, both fairs had shows worthy of the 
animals and worthy of the states. The 
Merinos in Ohio and Shropshires in New 
York led in numbers, and the quality of all 
the exhibits was of a high order. New York 
was ahead in total number of sheep also. 
But then, the sheep is coming home in New 
York. Fine pastures and the constantly in- 
creasing demand for mutton are developing 
a new industry throughout the eastern” sec- 
tion of the county. The sheep will yet make 
many eastern boys rich and revive old farms 
that have been allowed to slide down hill. 


Where the Poultry Went 


New York put it all over Ohio also in poul- 
try. In Ohio 1500 birds were shown, but in 
New York 6000 were penned. Our Buckeye 
friends will need to get busy or before long 
they will be out of the poultry running. Pos- 
sibly the chief reason why New York is ahead 
of Ohio in live stock and poultry entries is 
because of the more liberal money prizes. It 
costs lots of money to exhibit live stock; and 
when a prize is won there should be recom- 
pense enough to help defray the expense of 
care and shipping. Ohio ought to revise the 
state fair premium list and chalk up the 
premium awards in practically every class. 
It’s the exhibitors that make a fair—that’s 
why people attend; hence, generous, liberal, 
friendly treatment of these exhibitors is one 
ef the things that induces old exhibitors to 
return and lead new breeders into the rings. 

Since the days of Pearson, New York has 
gone back a little bit in the farm and breed- 
ing horse show. This is to be regretted, be- 
cause the excellent work of the Adirondack 
farms, the Heart’s Delight farms, and other 


failed to get started. The exhibit of Amer- 
ican bred draft horses was excellent—one of 
the best, if not the best, ever brought out in 
Columbus. Perchersons, as usual, led at 
both fairs. 


Fruit and Farm Products 


Ohio this year had the best exhibits of 
fruit, vegetables and farm products ever ex- 
hibited on the state fair grounds. There’s a 
reason. This was a fruit year in Ohio, and 
every class of fruit was enjoying an inning 
pleasing to everybody. Apples, particularly, 
were fine. There was finer quality and from 
a wider range than ever before.. Practically 
every known vegetable and farm product was 
shown in individual or county exhibits. 
While New York had a larger exhibit of all 
classes of fruit, it cannot be said that the 
quality was very much. better than in 
Ohio; on the other hand, Ohio clearly led in 
farm products. The method of display at 
both fairs was changed this year to a de- 
cided advantage. In New York three old 
buildings were thrown together, with cov- 
ered walks joining the buildings, a change 
that added much to the attractiveness of the 
entire display. The flower show was good at 
both places; but the large, splendid exhibits 
and the very great number of them in New 
York put the New Yorkers far in the lead at 
this point. Ohio can well afford to brace up 
in all floral and ornamenta! displays. New 
York has established a standard that it will 
be hard to equal anywhere. 


Both Fairs Strong Educationally 


While both fairs have always been strong 
from an educational standpoint, both fairly 
outdid themselves this year. The plan of 
showing the work of all state departments 

















closer the two stay together, the better. 


eastern draft horse breeders should be 
backed up with meritorious displays of the 
draft breeds. The eastern states can raise 
their own work horses. It is poor business 
for our farmers to buy hundreds of’ carloads 
of horses from the west, when, by a little 
attention, stock equally as good can be home 
raised. At present prices for milk, it takes 
almost the entire profits of an entire average 
herd of dairy cows to buy a creditable team 
of draft horses. A colt can be raised at little 
more than the cost of a cow; therefore, the 
future should find live interest in farm-raised 
horse stock. Ohio is doing reasonably well 
in. this respect. The draft horse exhibits at 
the state fair have always been creditable and 
were this year. Less horses were shown, 
however, at this year’s fair, because two herds 
in Burope intended for exhibition at Ohio 


Any Farmer Would Be Glad to Own This Cow 


Real ability and productiveness made this beautiful Holstein the winner of first place 
at the Nebraska state fair last year. The husky little calf at her side tells an important 
part of the story. Show standards are based fundamentally on working ability, and the 


New York state is noted for its Holsteins. 


long ago commended itself to those having 
these institutions in charge, and the officers 
have given time liberally and generously in 
making these exhibits both attractive and in- 
structive. The Cornell exhibit at New York 
and the Ohio station in Ohio are particularly 
deserving of mention. However, the work 
of the state in all its activities was demon- 
strated wherever possible in both. states. 
The state fair boys, at both Columbus an¢ 
Syracuse, were much made of and deserving]: 
so. These boys acted as guides, camped on 


“the grounds, and were given instruction by 


lecturers on subjects of vital interest to them- 
selves and their communities. It would be 
an excellent thing if some provision might be 
made for farm girls and they, too, be given 
a free trip to the state fair. Not the least of 
an inspiring and entertaining nature are the 


grange reunions. It would be a splendid 
thing if Ohio patrons could make a visit to 
Syracuse. Such fine hospitality, such enter- 
taining meetings, such hearty enthusiasm are 
some of the things that all state fair visitors 
carry home with them. The good sisters 
have provided rest rooms and make it a busi- 
ness to extend a fervent welcome to all. 
Grange hospitality, while warm and kindly at 
the Ohio state fair, is much broader and more 
extended in “New York. Here is one place 
for Ohio to take a lesson from the Empire 
state. 


All About the Grounds 


For years state fair food has been a dis- 
grace and a misery; of the latter when you 
got home. While boards of health have been 
telling farmers how to feed and house cows 
they have passed lunch counters by, forget- 
ful that ten times more disease lurked in 
doped food on state fair tables than in the 
cow barns back on the farm. But even here 
improvement is noted. Thanks to health or- 


‘dinances doctored food has been made taboo. 


Improvement in this repect was noticeable in 
New York, and in Ohio it has been radically 
changed over what it used to be in the past. 
It is to be hoped that this matter will be fol- 
lowed up until it will be entirely safe to eat 
on state fair grounds 

At both fairs the grounds were clean and 
kept in good condition during the week. The 
new drainage system at New York carried 
off the heavy rainfall of Wednesday and the 
following day access to all parts of the 
grounds was possible. 

In New York there is too much officialdom, 
in Ohio too little co-operation with the local 
folks. Syracuse people do much for the New 
York state fair, but Columbus people nothing 
except to take the visitors’ money. In the 
former case the out-of-Syracuse people have 
come to the fair in increasing numbers, al- 
ways enjoying the hospitality of the friendly 
at-home folks. In the latter case, fewer peo- 
ple attended this year than in years; cer- 
tainly, one reason being the friction existing 
between Columbus people and the state fair 
officials. It is to be hoped that personal mat- 
ters may in the future be adjusted, and the 
out-of-town folks enjoy the friendly hos- 
pitality of Columbus, and Columbus people the 
pleasant friendship of their neighbors from 
others parts of the state. 


CARING FOR THE EGG 


N. E, CHAPMAN, MINNESOTA 

In the summer months, eggs should receive 
the same care and consideration as sweet milk 
and cream, and be marketed daily if possible. 
They should not be exposed to drafts of 
warm air, and should be protected from the 
rays of the sun and from moisture, in han- 
dling, marketing and shipping. The common 
practice of holding eggs for higher market 
price in autumn results in poor quality and 
serious loss instead of gain.. Under ordinary 
farm conditions, eggs should never be held. 
The farmer, however, is not the only one re- 
sponsible for the shrunken eggs on the mar- 
ket. Country merchants have been equally 
blamable for the annual loss. 

A fresh egg will absorb odors as readily as 
fresh milk. Mustiness or moldy growth in 
egg cases or fillers will taint the egg and 
lower its quality. 

Eggs should not be stored in musty cellars, 
or in rooms with fruit, vegetables or fish. 

The flock should never be allowed to drink 
filthy water, be fed musty grains or strong- 
flavored vegetables, as onions and garlic, nor 
given access to decaying meat or substances 
that will flavor the product and impair the 
quality. 


Value of Apple Trees—Several of my 
friends and I were called on to estimate the 
value of an orchard destroyed by fire. The 
trees were two years old when set. The testi- 
mony accepted as a fair valuation was that 
those trees were worth $1 a year, $1 after 
being set at two, and increased $1 a year 
until 10 years old and then the value would 
increase according to variety.—[J. M. 
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The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 





. “M 
’ TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
ecurate indicator for 100 to ee Ibs. per acre- 
: material be wet, dry, sticky, lumpy, heavy 
or Write for booklet A to 
GREENWOOD MFG. CO., 


POTATO DIGGERS 


The American Line 
Two styles—three sizes. 
er ~ ’ Stoel construc 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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\ for BOSTON and EXPORT. Prices and 
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As LAWRENCE & co. 
“Penouil Hall Market" - + Boston, Mass, 


































SHEERIN’S FRESH DUG 
Apple Trees. 2 years, 5 to 6 feet, 12c 
Free. G rantec u to come 

ward Street, Dansville, N. Y. 











Making Most of Surplus Fruit 


From studies of fruit preservation 
and evaporation made in recent years 
methods of handling a surplus of fruit, 
such as apples, peaches or pears, have 
come to light. In order not to fiood 
the markets at low prices much of 
the fruit in an overproductive section 
can be simply yet scientifically dried or 
evaporated and held back for future 
use, 

In the process for drying fruit, the 
primary object is to remove the water, 
and@ this depends chiefly on heat and 
the atmospheric conditions around the 
fruit. 

Drying Fruit on the Farm 


Byvaporation may be carried on as a 
home industry on the fruit farm, be- 
canse the equipment necessary lies 
within the reach of nearly every grow. 
er. The evaporator onty makes the 
fruit a source of profit, but keeps it 
from the market where it would com- 
pete with good fruit and lower the 
price. 

The fruit need not necessarily be of 
poor quality. In Wayhe county, N Y, 
nearly half the apple growers regular- 
ly evaporate all their surplus or sell to 
neighbors for that purpose. In this 
district evaporators are almost as 
characteristic of the farms as _ are 
barns in a dairy region. 


Two Systems in Vogue 


Two’ distinct methods may be foi- 

lowed: One, by méans of air that is 
heated by stoves and then made to cir- 
culate through the drying fruit. The 
other, an indirect system whereby the 
fruit is dried by steam pipes that pass 
through the evaporator. In large 
evaporators the latter method has 
many points in its favor. When the 
surplus is small, a cabinet evaporator 
with a capacity of four to five bushels 
a day may be used to advantage. 
Large - evaporators consist of a 
wooden buildingona brick basement in 
which the furnace is placed. The stove- 
pipe is carried around the basement so 
as to get the full benefit of the heat. 
These rooms often have two zompart- 
ments, each of which has room for 10 
to 12 screens that are about 4 feet 
square, 
The kiln evaporator is a room with a 
slatted floor, underneath which air- 
pipes or smoke-pipes from 41 furnace 
are conducted. The building is usually 
20x20 and is constructed with a double 
wall or some other device to give 2 
dead air space. A ventilator runs along 
the ridge. The drying rack is placed 
at from 10 to 12 feet above the floor ot 
the furnace room, It is made of slats 
of hard wood that are about 1 inc» 
wide on top and a half inch wide at 
the bottom, thus giving a tourth to an 
8-inch crack. The large width at the 
bottom prevents glogging. A skillful 
farmer can evaporate about 100 bush- 
els a day. This method has proved 
more satisfactory than the so-called 
tower or flue evaporators. 


From Orchard to Finished Product 


If the entire crop of an orchard is ta 
be evaporated, the apples are shaken 
from the trees, They are then corel 
and pared, usually by machinery. A 
trimmer removes any remaining skin, 
core or decayed places before slicing. 
In-order to eliminate all chances of 
insect infection on the fruit and to 
bleach the pulp, the apples are placed 
in sulphur fumes for a few minutes. 
A bushel of apples properly dried 
may be expected to produce from five 
to eight pounds of dried stock. Barly 
apples produce less than winter varie- 
ties. There is also much difference be- 
tween varieties of the same season. In 
evaporating raspberries the process 
used is much like that for apples, ex- 
cept that no sulphur is needed, and 
that when dried in a kiln the floor is 
usually covered with muslin cloth. 
From three to four quarts of berries 
give one pound of dried fruit. 

Great strides have recently been 
made in commercializing the evap- 
orating processes, some of which are 
decidedly complex in detail. Compli- 
cated machines which pare, core, and 
sometimes even slice the apple in one 
operation are in very general use, 
After preparing the fruit in this way 
it is usually dipped for a few minutes 





in a weak solution of salt and water, 













































































which prevents the discoloration that 
ordinarily occurs when the flesh is ex- 
posed to the air. After dipping the 
apples are commonly placed in the 
drying trays and later conveyed to ths 
drying machine. Many manufacturers 
subject. them at this point to a short 
sulphur fumigation, 

Although the actual drying process 
varies in different establishments, the 
most common is one in which the hot 
air under high pressure is passed over 
the fruit. About six or eight hours 
is required for the process. Upon re- 
moving from the desiccator the fruit 
is “sweat” for several days and is car- 
ried out either in the open air or in 
well-ventilated ehambers. When fully 
prepared the dried fruit is packed and 
marketed in a cleanly way and wiil 
keep without spoiling. 

Although seldom dried, pears are 
usually dipped in lye to loosen the 
skin, which is then rubbed off by hand. 
They are cored, halved, and treated 
like apples. Peaches and apricots are 
ordinarily pitted before drying. Like 
plums, they should be carefully picked 
to avoid bruising and promptly pre- 
pared for drying. If the peaches are 
pared, they are usually dipped in hot 
lye to loosen the skins, while apricois 
are practically always dried with their 
skins on. The cost of fuel and equip- 
ment in commercialized evaporating is 
more“than offset by the economy of 
time and labor, to say nothing of che 
greater cleanliness and uniformity of 
the fruit. : 

While much fruit is dried on farms 
by exposing to the sun this process is 
not generally applicable for largequan- 
tities of fruit because of the moister 
atmosphere in the more eastern sec- 
tions. In dry regions the sun-drying 
process is more economical. Where 
sun-dried fruit is secured rocks are 
used. These are placed about 4% inch 
apart and covered with cloth or paper. 
Frequently in home practice slices of 
apples are strung on strings and hung 
in the sun to dry. 





Is Rye Profitable ? 
J. H. VORHEES, NEW JERSEY STATION 


While the total acreage of rye in 
New Jersey is rapidly decreasing, yet 
there are many acres still grown, too 
many in fact. The higher market 
value of so many other crops makes 
wheat, rye and oats unprofitable. 
This is true, not necessarily because 
these crops in themselves are not 
profitable; but because farming meth- 
ods and market conditions have so 
changed as to allow the production of 
other crops and other farm products 
which are much more profitable. So 
it is only part of our economic evo- 
lution that these crops should decrease 
in acreage. It is only right that the 
potato should crowd the acreage of 
grain in southern New Jersey; and 
that alfalfa and other valuable for- 
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‘northern ersey where mi) 
duction is the main industry" 

For Wheat there is a slight ¢,. 
cuse. It just about pays expenses ang 
occasiona makes a little profit, 
Oats in New Jersey are a Positive 
loss, except in a few isolated Cases, 
H. W. Gilbertson, county demon 
strator in Sussex county, figures that 
there is a loss of $5.60 on every acre 
grown in this.county. Rye is also an 
unprofitable crop. I believe the 
profit in rye in New Jersey is shown 
on-the wrong side of the ledger. By, 
there is always_the temptation i, 
grow it because it furnishes goog 
bedding and this goes back to the 
land in the best of all fertilizers 
barnyard manure. 


Rye for Bedding Only 


Farmers argue for the bedding and 
claim much for the grain as a catch 
crop for the timothy sown with it. 
Experience has shown that grass may 


be grown successfully without the 
grain. Timothy and clover sown alone 
in the fall with good preparation of 


the seed bed may be expected to pro. 
duce a better yield than when sown 
in grain. When sown in grain, grass 
is not given the proper opportunity, 
Rye and wheat are stronger feeders, 
They absorb the plant food ana 
moisture so badly needed by the 
young timothy plants. Success is ob. 
tained in this manner, however, by 
many farmers and 1 would not aq- 
vise changing the rotation in such 
cases for the single reason of obtain- 
ing better yields. 

There is no reason why the farmer 
should not continue to grow rye for 
the straw. Grown for the grain it is 
a loss. It should be cut with the or- 
dinary farm mowing machine between 
May 20 and June 10. It may then be 
cured in a manner similar to hay. 
When this is accomplished it may b- 
stored in the barn and used for bed- 
ding. But this method appears ab- 
surd. To grow grain and. not thresh 
it seems heresy, but there are many 
reasons why this method is practicable 
and should be practiced. Rye re- 
quired large quantities of plant food 
to mature it. The phosphoric acid 
and potash, and also moisture, taken 
up in the last four or five weeks of 
growth is considerable. This remains 
in the soil. 


Cost of Growing Rye 


The greatest advantage, no doubt, is 
the saving in threshing and the aboli- 
tion of this nuisance. The present 
practice in New Jersey is to hire a 
traveling thresherman to come and 
do the threshing at the farm. He 
charges 8 cents a bushel. for threshing 
rye and requires the farmer to fur- 
nish six or eight men. If the thresh- 
ing is done in the field extra teams 
are also needed. Investigations of 
threshing conditions on a number of 
farms in New Jersey have led me to 
place the cost of extra labor at $25 a 
day. <A good day’s threshing wil! run 
about 300 bushels. This cost adds 
another 8 cents to the bushel, making 
the cost of threshing alone 16 cents 
a bushel. At 60 cents per bushel this 
leaves only 44 cents for all of the 
other operations. With a yield of 20 
bushels an acre, and the average is 
much less, this does not leave much 
for other farm operations, fertilizer, 
seed, etc, coincident with planting rye, 
to say nothing of profit. . 

With this method it is also possible 
to use the land after the rye has been 


removed. If timothy has been sown 
in it it is not possible, of course, but 
it is better to omit the timothy and 
sow it in the fall with clover after 
thorough liming, fertilization and 
preparation. After the rye has been 
cut and cured for bedding, the field 
may be disked and sown to soy beans 


or cowpeas. Hither of these will thrive 
well without any great expense for 
fertilization. They are legumes and 
improve the soil, even if the crop is 
removed. If hay is to’follow it would 
be best to plow under the crop to 
supply organic matter, but it may be 
removed for forage or hay and still 
allow ample time for the preparation 
of the seed bed. 

If it is not desired to use one of these 
crops or any other summer forage 
crop, the field may be plowed and 
kept fallow by working every 10 0! 
14 days until planting time. This 's 
a desirable practice, especially in 4 
ary season, because it insures a good 
catch of timothy and clover in the 
fall. It conserves moisture and de- 
Stroys weed seeds, and pris the soit 
in good heart. 
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More Room, More Power, More Comfort; 









Good Old Hup Quality and Economy 


Shop around all you like. 


We are sure you'll not find the equal of this 


new Hupmobile at the price. 


An extra long wheelbase—119 inches. 

Plenty of room for five full-grown passengers. 
Wide seats ; soft, deep cushions and upholstery. 
Every comfort you could ask in an automobile. 
As to service and quality, and economy, it i is true to Hup- 


mobile ideals. 





*1Z00 


Complete 











don’t miss 


literature. 


Specifications 


More Power 


Motor, 33-inch bore x 5}-inch stroke ; cylinders cast en bloc 
with water jacket space between barrels; valves 14-inch 
clear diameter, mushroom tappets, with special shape 
cams, very quiet; valve spring chamber closed by oil-tight 
cover, so that contacts are made in an oil bath. New 
shape combustion chamber, larger valves and larger cylinder 
bore produce more power. Multiple disc clutch, with thir- 
teen 13-inch plates. 


New Type Carburetor 


Horizontal type bolted directly to cylinder block. Gas 
Passage between cylinders, so that intake manifold is 
heated its entire length, assuring complete vaporization of 
even the heaviest gasdline. 


Improved Oiling 
A system already highly efficient, made still better. Pres- 
sure feed from flywheel to main bearings and connecting 
tod bearings; cylinder walls lubricated by mist from 
crankshaft. 
lodern Ignition 


Ignition from storage battery.with automatic spark advance. 
Type rapidly being adopted by progressive engineers. 


Single Unit Electrical System 


Generator and starting motor combined, driven by silent 
chain from front end of crankshaft. Supplies current for 
starting, ignition and lighting. Makes motor non-s ’ 
Westinghouse 12-volt system. 


Longer Wheelbase, More Room 


Wheelbase, 119 inches; tires, 34 x 4 inches. Roomy 5- 
passenger body ; 2 inches more leg- -room in front, 7 fovhes 
more in tonneau; full tufted vy; d door 
hinges, flush handles. Front springs, 37 inches long, prac- 
tically flat ; rear springs, semi-elliptic, 52 inches long. swung 
under axle; springs self-oiling. Brakes, 14 inches in diameter. 





Left Steer, Center Control 


Steering wheel at left; gear change and handbrake levers 
at driver's right. Speedometer, starting and lighting 
switches mounted flush in center of cowl board. Speed- 
ometer drive from transmission. 


Non-Glare, Dimmer Headlights 


Hupmobile design. Upper half of headlight glass corrugated. 
Kills reflector glare, complying with many city ordinances 
and giving full illumi nation on road. One bulb in head lights, 
dimmed at wiil through resistance in switch. No side-lamps. 


Equipment and Other Details 


16-gallon gasoline tank in cowl: rain-vision wirfdshield, 
fixed uprights, lower half adjustable for ventilation. One- 
man type top, attaching to windshield. Crowned fenders, 
with flat edge and without beading. Tail lamp exclusive 
Hupmobile design, illuminates license plate and entire 
of road for considerable distance behind car. Non-skid 
tires on rear. Demountable rims, carrier at rear for spare 
rim and tire. Lighting and ignition switches controlled by 
Yale locks. Speedometer, robe rail, Il and cocoa mat 
in tonneau. Color, blue-black with maroon running gear. 
ice F. O. B. Detroit. 


Hopp Motor Car Company, 1340 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Read the details of the new car. 


You know—or ought to know—what that 
means in complete, all-around satisfaction. 


Just ask a Hup-owning neighbor; or if you 
don’t know any, the Hup dealer will give 
you names. 

They’re all important— 

one. 


Then see the car at the nearest dealers; write for 


1915 Refinements 


Longer wheelbase Larger tires 

Larger body Non-skid rear tires 
Luxurious upholstery Larger gasoline tank 
More power One-man type top 


New windshield 


Transmission speedometer 
drive 


Better carburetion 

Latest type ignition 

Special quiet cams Automatic spark advance 

Improved motor lubrica- Exclusive non-glare dim 
tion mer headlights 

New type radiator Exclusive design tail light 

Easier steering New style top cover 

Smoother clutch operation New side curtains to open 

Non-stallable motor with doors 

Left drive Crowned fenders 

Semi-elliptic rear springs 14-inch brakes 

Longer front springs Concealed hinges 

Springs self-lubricating Flush door handles inside 


Model 32—Complete with electric starter 
and lights, demountable rims, oversize 10 
tires, 33x4 inches ; tire carrier at rear . 


Price in Canada, $1230, f.o.b. 
Windsor, including electrical 
and other special equipment, 


Without special equipment 
noted above, $950. Prices 
of o. b. Detroit. 
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* Capacities, 1,200 to 20,100 Eggs 
(Sectional Construction) 









; users make mone". They are 
Hi more than the aver- 
i} age in the poultry business. 

‘Ti Re-orders indicate satisfaction. 
i The Hall leads in new sales as well 
di as im eelling old customers over 
/ amd over again. There is security 
' in Hail Equipments. 

The reason. Bigger hatches of 
Bigger, better chicks or duci:s that 
grow inte money quickest with leagt 
trouble and expense. Extra chicks 


Se peg fox the Halt Tt 


| Small users write just as enthusias- 
if a this best known poultry 
: 


Pittsfield Poultry Farms Company 
Pittsfield, Maine Holliet 
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The fact that the nations of Europe in less than 
= faye have pat ny bern soldiers into the 

is @ revelation of the most wonderfal mili- 
tary preparedness the World has seen. But 


‘TAK FARRER WHO OWNS A 


Deyo Portable Engine 


18 ALWAYS PREPARED 
Noengine is so simple, perfect and workable in ite 
sonstruction = can ran a Deyo and it’s next 

to break it po it ont of order. No 
o more work at so 

0! 

lay—you need it. Tell ne your acreage and eral 
ins and we'll tell yon the size Deyo" yon need. 





22 Washington St., Binghamton, N. 
Forumatie Water senero Fee Gri Sa 
7 inders, 
Belting. Shafting,’ etc. Write NOW for 
printed matter aod information. 





It is not too late to 


order a 


Green 


pe one, ,, Mountain 
t emerstive Silo 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 343 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 








BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed Free to any address by fhe author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. 5S. 
118 West 31st Street New York 

















| from 38 to 40 bushels per acre. 
HICKOX RUMSEY CO., Inc., Batavie, N. Y. 











Busy Live Stock Exchange 
J. N. GLOVER 


At Brook Park, which is one mile 
west of Lewisburg, in Union county, 
Pa, are the stock yards of F. E. Brown. 
They, together_with his large store- 
room and hall, lie along the track, 
North of the railroad are fair grounds 
and buildings of the Union county 
agricultural society. On the first floor 
of his store F. E. Brown has the of- 
fic-s and storeroom for buggies and 
harness, the frout part being occupied 
by Lester Prown for his general store. 
The farmers’ ciub meeis in the hall in 
the second story. There are two lar ze 
stables and eight yards with feed 
troughs and water, all partly covered 
by a roof. It is at this place that cars 
of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep are 
shipped weekly. 

Mr Brown furnishes the butchers of 
Union and adjoining counties with fat 
steers for killing, and farmers wich 
steers for winter feeding. In the spring 
he buys back many of these fat steers 
to sell again. He handles farm imple- 
ments, so is in position to trade im- 
plements for stock. 

At present horses and cows are being 
shipped in weekly for farmers to feed. 
A little later steers will be sent after 
corn is ready to be fed. After the 
Christmas holidays, fresh cows, fat 
steers, bulls and hogs are shipped out, 
and in March horses are marketed. 
Not quite two weeks ago two cars of 
unbroken two to five-year-old range 
horses from Iowa-were sold at an aver- 
age of $80. The week previous a load 
of thin colts, all branded, was -sold 
at an average of $35. On August 11 
there were 24 fresh cows and springers 
which sold at an average of $73 for 
grade cows. They were bought mostly 
by farmers for milking during the win- 
ter, atfer which the fat or poor milk- 
ing cows will be sold for beef and the 
good ones kept over the year. 

Horses and eattle sales will be held 
weekly for the next four months in 
addition to the stock F. E. Brown will 
himself ship. These sales are held by 
dealers who find this the best market 
in central Pennsylvania. The road and 
ratiroad conveniences also add much 

Farmers buy most of their horses 
and. cows rather than raise . them. 
The region is better for grain and hav 
growing than for pasture. There is a 
good demand for veal calves and the 
condensery cans all of the milk that 
is produced. 


Raising Hothouse Lambs 
BELVA AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 

The experience of John Mansfield, 
a successful breeder of hothouse 
lambs, will prove valuable to hun- 
dreds of farmers. In mid-November 
he had 40 lambs, all born in the open, 
and varying in age from two days to 
four weeks old. AH were thrifty and 
hardy. After a few days they and 
their mothers were brought into the 
barn and put on a grain ration. They 
did not go into the open again until 
spring. From Thanksgiving until 
Christmas they were ready for .mar- 
ket, and weighed between 40 and 45 
pounds. 

Mr Mansfield says that early breed- 
ing in sheep is obtained by careful, 
slow, development.. Success cannat be 
attained in a single season. To secure 
it, spring lambs must be separated 
from their mothers, or sold, as early 
as possible. The ewes’ milk should 
be dried up as a nursing ewe does not 
breed. Proper feeding has much to 
do with profitable sheep breeding. 
Only a full flushed sheep will breed 
early enough to give good results. 
This is never obtained on a poor pas- 
ture. Ewes should never be bred 
under two years of age, and not then 
unless in fine physical condition. When 
twins are born, only the stronger 
should be kept, since weak lambs can- 
not be successfully forced. The ram 
which should be chariged every year, 
must be a hardy pure-bred animal. 

In the fall the ewes are placed. in 
flelds by themselves, or if the weather 
is cold, they are stabled and cared 
for as in winter. During winter the 
sheep are kept in pens in the barn 
basement. 
even in the coldest weather. Mr Mans- 








field’s wellg ventilated stable is of 


The place is kept warm,’ 


cement. When a few day» old the 
lambs are given a play yard. Aper- 
tures are cut for the lambs to go 
through, but too small for the sheep. 

The sheep are cared for quietly 
and gently, so that even the removal 
of the lambs does net cause the usual 
disturbance. They are fed three times 
a day from feeding racks. The rough- 
age given consists of one feed each 
of alfalfa, clover and bean pods. Nurs- 
ing ewes are each fed two quarts 
grain and the other sheep one quart. 
The grain rat‘on is 15 bushels whole 
corn to 200 pounds bran. Ewes should 
have plenty of grain, but not much 


hay. The early lamb is obtained from 
heavy grain feeding from fall until 
spring. Mr Mansfield remarked that 


many farmers regarded sheep as an 
animal which thrives on weeds and 
poor fodder. Bean pods are poor for 
sheep feed, but are fed once a day to 
piece out the coarse roughage. He 
has never observed ill effects from the 
pods. By this feeding method he can 
make a lamb weigh 45 pounds in 10 
or 12 weeks. This makes a splendid 
lamb which should sell for $7 to $11 
during the winter. 

For hothouse lambs Mr Mansfield 
prefers a cross between the {Dorset 
and Black-Faced Highland breeds. 
Although he shears in January there 
is no danger. of colds since the stable 
is warm and the sheep never allowed 
in the open. The profit from the en- 
terprise is obtained from the manure 
and from the sale of hothouse lambs, 
old ewes, and wool He has 
been developing his ewes for years 
and now has them of high standard. 
He claims that his profits should 


double in the next few years. 





My Profit from Geese 
MRS E. 0. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


Goose raising is not carried on to a 
large extent among the greater part of 
our farming sections, due perhaps to 
poor markets. I began raising geese 
some 12 years ago on a very small 
scale. I did not have any market for 
them at that time, as the nearest mar- 
ket was 12 miles distant. What I 
raised were disposed of in the home, 
but soon I had calls for them. But the 
price was somewhat lower than that 
of chickens. 

Gradually I began raising more 
geese and soon was able to sell more 
than I could raise. In 1912 I raised 72 
and had sale for them all, and cleared 
a nice profit of $38 after feed, eggs and 
all other expenses had been deducted 
and still had five geese left for home 
use. Last year I raised 49 and sold 40, 
the price ranging from 13% to 15 
cents a pound. Proportionately I made 
as much as in the previous year. I 
think geese good profit makers. 

It will doubtless be only a short time 
until the farmers in general will begin 
raising geese on a larger scale because 
of the steady demand for them. Geese 
were worth about as much last year as 
chickens. For that reason they make 


more clear profit than chickens consid- 


ering that they cost less to keep. I raise 
geese instead of ducks as I find them 
to be more active, heartier and com- 
rand a bettere-market. Almost every 
farmer raises a few ducks and thus 
keeps our market supplied. 

The only care f exercise is when the 
goslings are young. They should be 
kept in bottomless coops on a dry, 
grassy spot or some place where they 
will be dry and warm while young. 
The feed should consist of a good 
chick mash made from corn meal and 
middlings mixed with milk’ or water, 
I never feed whole grain to young 
goslings,as this produces leg-weakness. 
I always keep plenty of fresh water 
before them at all times, and always ar- 
range the drinking vessel so they can 
get only their heads in, as otherwise 
they would paddle and swim and have 
their coop wet and filthy. Another im- 
portant thing is to have plenty of 
coarse, sharp grit before them at all 
times, and especially after they are 


pretty 





* 
well. grown. In the w 
always have a supply where aged a 
free access to it at all times. ™ 
It will only be a question of time be. 
fore this industry wlll grow ang be- 
come an important factor on man 
farms, after the true market value = 
these birds is known. The market prie 
of geese has been low in recent yea = 
but the demand has steadily increases 
This has caused a shortage, because Pi 
few are raised. I consider this a seed 
reason why I should continue to raise 
geese even on a much larger scale tha 
ever before. . 


Succeeds with Fall Chicks 


J. A. REID, DAUPHIN COUNTY, pa 
Last fall I decided to have som 
fall-hatched chicks, largely as an pe: 
periment. I bought 150 Pure-breq 
Single Comb White Leghorn e€fgs at 
$4 for 100 from another poultryman 
and put them in the incubator on 
September 1. On September 2 | 
took from the incubator 105 of the 
nicest bunch that I have ever seen 
I took the fowls from one of m, 
poultry houses and, after thoroughly 
white washing it, to make sure that 
there were no lice present, I Closed 
up the cracks, put straw on the floor 
and put in the chicks. The house 
was 8x12 feet in size. TI left the 
chicks in it until this spring. In one 
corner I made a 2x3-foot incl>sure 
of l-inch wire netting. At nisht I 
put all the chicks in this, and on 
cold nights covered them with a lit. 
tle straw. No artificial heat of any 
kind was used to raise them. : 
The first two weeks they were fed 
nothing but commercial chick feed. 
When they were two weeks old I 
started feeding, in addition to the 
chick feed, a wet mash in the follow- 
ing proportions: 40 pounds bran, 2% 
pounds ground oats, 20 pounds corn 
meal, 10 pounds ground buckwheat, 
10 pounds beef scrap. When four 
weeks old I substituted equal parts 
of wheat and cracked corn in place 
of the chick feed. In this way I fed 
them until fully matured. TI never 
Saw any spring-hatched chicks that 
grew faster than the September- 
hatched chicks did. At 10 weeks old 
10 of them weighed 18 pounds. I 
raised 91 of the 105 to maturity, 40 
of which were cockerels and 51 pul- 








lets. The first pullet started laying 
on March 21. During the rest of 
March they laid four eggs, in April 


59, in May 389, in June 895, making 
a total of 1347. Im April I sold all 
the cockerels at 16 cents a pound. 
I received $24.75 for them. 

In addition to my complete set of 
accounts, I kept a separate record 
of expenses, receipts, egg record and 
so forth of these chicks. 

EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR 
Cost of eggs for hatching chicks. $6.()90 


Total cost of feed........e-eeees $5.50 

BEISCOMIAMOUS ccccccccccsccccccces 2.00 

TOtes ccc cccesescccsertoccrseces $55.50 
RECEIPTS 

SO COGKOTOIS 2. ccesrccccccecees $24.75 


1347 eggs, average price 30c a doze 
Value 51 pullets .......ccccsesees 51.00 


Total 
Total receipts 
Total expenses 


~ Profit 

It may be thought that I 
high a value on the pullets in 
above statement, but they are pure- 
bred stock, not scrubs. I was actual!; 
offered $50 for’them, but refused to 
sell. 

A good warm. poultry 
necessary to raise fall-hatched chicks. 
To raise 100 chicks the house should 
not be smaller than 8x12 feet. The 
cracks must be closed tight, and it 
should have at least one big window 
to let in the sunlight. My chicks 
were confined to the house until after 
three monhs old, after which I let 
them out a few hours occasionally. 
I find no brooder or heating arrange- 
ment necessary to raise chicks if they 
are hatched before October 1. 





oteneceseoe $55.93 


put too 
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house is 





Poultry Hygiene and Sanitation— 
Second in importance only to hiss 
constitutional vigor and health in the 
stock is attention to the basic rules 
of hygiene and sanitation in the man- 
agement of poultry. In poultry keep- 
ing many may be successful for 4 
time in managing their birds in defi- 
ance of the laws of sanitation and 
hygiene; a very few may be success- 
ful in this practice for a long time, 
tut in the long run the vast majority 
will find that thorough, careful anv 
intelligent attention to these laws wi' 
be one of the best guarantees of per: 
manent success that they can find.— 
{Prof Raymond Pearl. 
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_ for central New York. 






Dairymen Are Wondering 


y MASON KNOX, ST LAWRENCE CO, N ¥ 


The flow of milk has kept up this 
yes ar better than for a number of years 

ast and but little dissatisfaction has 
been apparent in this section among 
dairy farmers. With the advent of the 
European war and a consequent in- 
crease in grain prices ddiry farmers 
are beginning to wonder what they are 
going to do. They are watching with 
jnterest the investigation into the cause 
of the rise in grain prices. If grain, 
especially corn meal, fluctuates from ‘ts 
present price of $1.85 per 100 pounds 
conditions will be brighter for 


HWARR 


pack, 


them. 
Dairy farmers with large, capacious 


cows have been making a small mar- 
gin of profit, not consistent though 











pounds daily of corn silage and all the 
clover or alfalfa hay she desires. A 
mixture made of equal weights of 
ground corn and oats will make an 
excellent supplement. About one 
pound of this mixture should be al- 
lowed for each 3% pounds of milk 
produced by each animal daily. If 
the animals are giving less @han 20 
pounds of* milk daily, one pound of 
grain to each four pounds of milk 
will be found ample. 


Milk Flow Shrinks—Fall and win- 
ter cows are dry, or nearly so, causing 
milk production to be about at its 
lowest for the year. Pastures are 
the best for Aug that they have been 
in years, but the amount of milk pro- 
duced is no larger than that of the 
last year or two in Aug. The Bor- 
dens’ flat price for Aug milk was $1.30 

















Homeward Bound for the Dairy Herd 


registered Guernsey 
their way to the dairy barn for tke evening feed. 
its excellent 
During recent years the popularity of this breed has been con- 
siderably extended through the activities of the 


Here are a few 


justifiably popular because of 


istics. 


cattle breeders’ association. W. H. 


secretary. 


with the amount of labor he puts into 
the business, The sale of dairy cattle 
for the last month has not been active 
and a good many dealers, as_ they 
watch western prices of dairy products, 
do not feel that so many dairy cows 
will be sold to go to western states as 
were shipped from here last year, but 
at the immediate present, events are In 
such an unsettled condition one cannot 
say just how things will change. In 
Madison and Cortland counties where 
the dairy cows reign supmere, prosper- 
ity is apparent even though the net 
profit is very small for the dairy farm- 
er. Many silos are being built in Oa- 
eida, county and the dairy farmer :s 
getting in a position where he can pro- 
duce milk just as ecanomically as pos- 
sible. 

Pastures have kept in good shape up 
to the last month, The drouth has af- 
fected them and a decline in milk flow 
is apparent. It is doubtful whether 
the big rainfall will materially affect 
them enough to increase the milk flow. 
Fall feeding has begun, sweet corn, 
buckwhéat, millet being fed as far as 
pessible to supplement the high priced 
grain. Many dairy farmers are buying 
pure-bred sires to head their dairy 
herds and there is a consequent in- 
crease of grade stock, and this means 
better stock for the future dairying. A 
g00d number have the pure-bred fever, 
and are buying stock when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

When the milk companies seeming- 
ly have enforced severe restrictions on 
the dairy farmer, you find the dairy- 
men have acceded to them and they 
are getting better prices for their prod- 
uct and now are glad they have done 
80. One dairyman, I found yesterday, 
without any particular restriction was 
getting $1.70 for August milk. He had 
a fine lot of children growing and had 
just purchased another farm. The 
dairy cow will build well and be good 





* A Holstein Cow Ration 





may 
Eade a giving _ each. animal 20} 


cattle at the close of day on 
The Guernsey is 
butter-making character- 


American Guernsey 
Caldwell of Petersboro, N H, is the 


a hundred, also two premiums of 10 
cents each for barn score and 3.8% 
butter fat score. Nearly all producers 
get the barn score but very few get 
the 3.8% butter fat score. Dairymen 
cannot make money at the prices they 
are receiving for their’ milk. The 
prices are ruinous.—[J. D. Beardslee, 
Chenango County, N Y-.- 








FOOD FAOTS 
What an M. D. Learned. 





A prominent Georgia physician 
went through a food experience which 
he makes public. 


“It was my own experience that 
first led me to advocate Grape-Nuts 
food and I also know, from having 
prescribed it to convalescents and 
other weak patients, that the food is 
a wonderful rebuilder and restorer of 
nerve and brain tissue, as ‘well as 
muscle. It improves the digestion 
and sick patients gain very \rapidly, 
just as I did in strength and weight. 


“IT was in such a low state that,I 
had to give up my work entirely, and 
went to the mountains of this state, 
but two months there did not improve 
me; in fact, I was not quite as well 
as when I left home. 


“My food did not sustain me and it 
became plain that I must change. 
Then I began to use Grape-Nuts food 
and in two weeks I could walk a mile 
without fatigue, and in five weeks re- 
turned to my home and practice, tak- 
ing up hard work again. Since that 
time I have felt as well and strong 
as I ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help 
all sufferers, I consider it a duty to 
make these facts public.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial 10 days of Grape-Nuts, when 
regular food does not seem to sustain 
the body, works wonders. “There's 
a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous lit- 
tle book, “The Road-to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
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are genuine, ‘rue, and fll of human 
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1303 Briggs Ave. 


Fistula and Poll” Evil Cure | 
and monroe of them are bad old ca 
t ski ed doctors have aban- 
ed. y and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; 
little attention every fifth day—an 
money refun ner i Lv ever fails, 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and ~~? Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
eming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers; 192 
pages, 69 il [estections. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 aion Stock Y. Yards, Chicago, 
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Rasy running. “ike iy cleaned: 


Whether ie! te —{ or small, 
AMERICAN ain our AN SEPA ARA catalog 


TOR CO. Peatnen ede. % 
Perfection Stable Equipments 


Warranted the Best—30 Days Trial. 
S. C. Swift Mfg. Cc., Box B, Cuba, N.Y. 
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you have but few cows, 
The Louden Line Consists of: 




















ra wour dealer about the Louden line 
LOUDEN MACHINERY Co. 
d 1867) 
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We —, — ay. at any by mail to earn 
weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. 

Besar ied ts tion Best system, lowest price. 
ical Auto School, 66-8 Beaver Street, New You@ 
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A QUALITY FEED 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


Cuts Feed Bills 
Makes Bigger Profits 
Increases Year’s Milk Production 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


is the Standard Ration for more up-to-date dairy forme: 
than any other one feed. 














Write us for our free book on Modern Methods for Milk Production 


remsere Chapin & Co. "=i 












t Half the food value of your corn crop is In the 
stalks. The fodder from the stalks pays the whole 
cost of operating an Appleton which shreds or cuts 
them while h the ears. 

~ The Appleton was the first successful machine hus 
ker made; the product of 42 poor gzpersence in 
farm machinery making. Husks the cleanest, shells 

the least, and is equipped with the most efficient 
corn saver. Easiest and safest to operate. 


Guaranteed to do more and better work with less power 


other husker of same size, working under equal conditions. Built by Appleton standards, 


it gives years of service; yet oneseason ;oingome fro im it pays its cost. Send now for the Apoiets 
St free. APPLETON MFG, ssa ¥ 1872 


Husker book —it’s 


argo St., Batavia, Ill., Est. 
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w ans acommon occurrence when International 


ea mixed with other grain feeds. 
cows have you? Figure out the extra profit you 
can make on your herd. 


Get This Money 


costs less than ground corn and oats. Every ton 


used with ee ore ain feed means an extra profit of blended. meane 
pL AL ,,And ind gsingio sy - ge pr and Semalier feod bill Besides Rare 
a eed we make 

=, ., SAVAGE. _ Interfiational Ses supreme in its class. 





Rush This Coupon Now! 


INTERNATIONAL 


' id les of your 
and samples 
4 ing information. 


mame of the leading feed 
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Save $2 to $3 
a Ton by Buying How! | 


stomers have always saved §2 to 
pion by ree at wate ae of bn 
Teal ou ou 
rd : or direct. twill mean @ big vav- 
eeghy — —w 


international 
Special Dairy Feed 


is composed of ground grains, grain prod 
cotton seed meal anc and Solasees, ecientifical y/ 


Your Milk Check Larger, 


of 2 to 41bs. of milk per day on each 








— Dairy Feed is used as an entire ration or 
How many 







International Spe- 
cial Dairy Feed 










feed Co., Dept. G. T. Minneapolis, Minn. Get This Great | Book! 
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SUGAR FEED CO. 

Dept.G.T. Minneapolis, Minn. E 

mes copy ur “A Guide to Profitable Stock Feeding”’ 
feeds, for which I send you the follow- 
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_ A NEW FARM DITCHER 
a AND ROAD GRADER 
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Send today for catalog and eer bcommation. 


"De Net Delay. 
Fulton Street New York City 


AMERICAN 
POST 


Made 
steel, y ‘coated with zi 
eons 









; wee and furnish all ec- 

tance. and corner post strong 

will maintain any wire fence wade. 

Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
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A“POSITIVE' FEEDER 

IT CAN'T GO WRONG 


#OR LIME AND FERTILIZERS 
FRATURES : — Perfect Sanemen. Saves Material, 
Extra Large Capacity, Quickly Loaded. 
the 


Nothing to rust cr’ wear Light draft 
WRITE QUICK FOR ‘‘ SAMPLE OFFER” 
‘KING SEED & IMP: EMENT CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


STOP WASTE LABOR 
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Fine Apple Crop in Sight 
WESTERN FRUIT AND EARLY VARIETIES 

ALREADY MOVING—BUYERS FURTHER 

EAST SLOW TO MAKE BIDS—MUCH STOCK 

WILL BE STORED FOR A TIME BY GROW- 

ERS—UNSETTLED EXPORT SITUATION 

While each season as it rolls around 
finds new phases interjected into the 
proposition of commercial orcharding, 
this year brings so many newer and 
accentuated influences that growers 
and dealers are very much in the air. 
Bearing on crops and markets, certain 
things stand out prominently and preg- 
nant with forcefulness in shaping 
prices during the coming fall and 
winter. Following very careful inves. 
tigation, American Agriculturist here 
briefly summarizes these: 

The apple crop of 1914 promises, at 
the beginning of September, to be a 
large one. In the older middle and 
eastern states it is compared with the 
“bumper” yield of 1896. In the newer 
apple territory of the western third of 
the United States—Colorado, the Pecos 
valley, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California—that is not so much dis- 
cussed, but young orchards coming in- 
to bearing serve to swell the total, and 
liberal shipments from. orchards al- 
feady made. East 
river heavy crops are now on the trees, 
especially in well sprayed sections; yet, 
this condition is not universal. 

Old Sections Show Uneven Condition 
In some the states, notably New 
England, New York and even further 
south and west, drouth conditions in 
the first half of the summer interfered 
with development of the fruit even 
though there was a splendid set fol- 
lowing blossoming. In fact, the north- 
eastern third of the United States has 
had more or less serious drouth for 
three or four years and some close ob- 
servers say the ground, while having 
surface wettings, has not been thor- 
oughly soaked for so long a time that 
trees are in more or less of a starved 
condition. 

Well distributed rains in August and 
early September, howver, are doing 
much to thicken up the fruit on the 
trees, and practically insure generous 
harvests, in spite of some complaint 
that appk.s will run small and there- 
fore show its effect on first-class bar- 
rel stock. ‘‘Pockets” here and there in 
Massachusetts, in the Hudson valley, 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc, are show- 
ing up surprisingly good yields of ap- 
ples for October harvest and Novem- 
ber markets. These may cut into an 
otherwise normal eastern demand for 
western fruit, including box apples 
from Pacific coast and Colorado. To 
the latter, influential organizations 
such as the International apple ship- 
pers’ association are doing all they can 
to secure favorable freight rates on 
box apples, west to east. 

Ontario and other eastern Canadian 
provinces evidently have good crops 
of apples. Away down in little Nova 
Scotia is a strip of valley where each 
season they aim to turn. out 500,000 
barrels of the finest apples, practically 
all of these going to the English mar- 
kets; adding to the fine apples export- 
ed from Ontario and Quebec. 


Poor Foreign Outlet Disturbs Buyers 


Now comes the export situation. 
Strangely enough, in some way apple 
buyers in the United States and Can- 
ada always make a great handle of 
this. Whether the apple crop of the 
United States is 60 million barrels or 
half that quantity, the exports from 
the two countries of three to five mil- 
lions are sentimentally powerful. 
Exports in a normal year serve as 
something of a safety valve, taking up 
some of the surplus and keeping home 
markets steady in the winter. This 
season is one of great uncertainty in 
the export trade, as already pointed 
out In these columns. 

The general situation, as here ex- 
plained, shows why buyers and sellers, 
especially in the older apple sections, 
are a rile apart in their views about 
values. The dealers insist, and in point 
of fact all agree to this, that owing to 
the probability of a generous crop and 
the restricted export dutlet, every ef- 
fort should be made to stimulate heavy 
popular consumption from the mo- 
ment the apples leave the trees this 
fall. “App'e Day,” set for October 20, 
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vorable rail freights and facilities; a 
minimum of cost in distribution will 
all count. Unfortunately apple barrels 
are sky high and advancing with ru- 
mors of shortage’in. barrel lumber. 
+Some of the new state laws in the 
east are resulting in difficulty in secur- 
ing packers who can put up apples 
under legal requirements. “All in all, 
there is a pronounced tendency, both 
east and west, of the important apple 
section of New York state, to store 
sound stock for possibly better later 
markets. : 

Not for a long time have so few 
“sizable contracts been closed for win- 
ter apples in the territory east of Chi- 
cago. Both sides are sparring, and up 
to the second week of September com- 
paratively few sale prices have been 
made known. The western apple deal- 
ers, representing Chicago and other 
big storage points, did not get into 
Michigan and New York for business 
before the opening of September. 
Meanwhile eastern dealers have been 
closely watching the situation includ- 
ing export possibilities. 

In considering early Septembér 
sparring for low prices at the or- 
chards, on the part of would-be buy- 
ers of the 1914 crop, it will prove 
valuable. to growers to know condi- 
tions in former years. Study care- 
fully this little table. It shows that 
last fall, a year of short-crops, apples 
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ware will have more winter apples, 
owing to increased number of trees 
in bearing. In Ohio conditions ,, 
generally good and this is true of Vir. 
ginia, with an estimated output 7,,,. 
Frederick county alo® of 300,000 a 
rels or double last year. There is oon, 
pe of a normal crop in norther, 
Maryland counties in well-kept cor ’ 
mercial orchards. ¥* 


Rounding Up Free Trade Effects 


Official figures sent out Within the 
last few days make it Possible , 
know definitely the effect of fren 
trade, or greatly reduced duty, under 
the new law of Oxtober 3, 1913 
Figures in the accompanying tabi. 
covering the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, with comparisons running 
back some distance, really include the 
increased volume of imports of foreign 
goods during the space of nine 
months, 

For example, under duty .free eges 
the 1914 imports were 5,833,000 dozen. 
worth a little over a million dollars. 
compared with imports for the fiscal 
year 1913 of 1,367,000 dozen. 

Imports of corn, mostly from 
Argentina, old duty 15 cents; new duty 
free, were exceeded 12 million bushels, 
against negligible quantities in for. 
mer years; but this 12 millions ap- 
pears very small when placed beside 
our own domestic crop of 2500 to 3000 
millions annually. 

Imports of cattle and sheep showed 
a gain proportionately, but were in- 
significant considering domestic con- 
sumptive requirements. Butter im- 
ports jumped up heavily. For the 
first time imports of fresh meats mads 





Imports of Agricultural Products Under New Tariff Law 


{Fiscal year ended June 30, compared with earlier years, 





1914 1913 1912 
Cattle, number 422 318 
Sheep, number 15 23 
Corn, bushels 903 53 
Oats, bushels ... : 724 2,622 
t, bushels . ~id 798 2,699 
Wheat flour, bargels.... 90 108 159 
COMOM, B .nsescceseees 122 109 
Eggs, dozens .......... 833 1,367 973 
Ws WB ascces es 156 699 
Hops; pounds ae . 8,494 2,991 
Butter, pounds .. , 1,162 1,026 
rer ree 64 49 46 
Cream, gallons......... 1,774 1,247 1,120 
Milk, dollars ........ 33 136 
Gn ectieciacs et <0% 5,067 4,740 4,105 
Leaf tobacco, a........ 60 67 53 
Beans, bushels ...... 1,634 1,048 1,004 
Onions. bushels ....... 1,115 789 1,436 
Potatoes, bushels ...... 3,646 327 18,734 
WG, B cccccodscccecce 38 195 193 


C Tariff act of July 24, 1897, 
imports fiscal year .1898 are a little short of 12 
a Bound millions of pounds. ’ 


in round thousands.) 


1911 1910 B 1909 1908 1898 © 
183 196 139 92 24 
53 126 103 225 74 
258 20 3 
107 1,034 6,667 364 , 
509 164 41 42 2,04 
142 145 92 48 
113 86 86 71 ; 
1,573 818 289 232 166 
337 97 7 10 4 
8,557 200 7,387 8,493 2,376 
1,008 1,360 646 7380 2 
45 41 35 32 10 
2,333 732 ~ — 
75 63 23 il 68 
3,938 4,095 4,189 3,372 690 
46 47 42 32 11) 
1,037 1,015 3,355 1,657 4 
1,515 1,024 574 1,275 8 
219 353 8,385 404 1 
138 264 266 126 


passed and became ie Dingley act, operative at once. Henc 


mun 


The tariff dated August 5, 1909, went into effect instantly, hence fiscal year 1910 practically covers 
it. 


B 
first year of operation under 


opened in Chicago in October at $2.50 
@3.25 per barrel, and advaneed al- 
most steadily the next two months. 
In 1912-3, however, early November 
prices did not fully hold. The com- 
parisons, from our market pages, are 
valuable: 

APPLE PRICES AT CHICAGO 

{In cents per barrel.j 

1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 

sess 20GHs a8@88 ZIS@s10 15@a50 
@300 225@325 275@400 325@415 
350@425 175@310 225@350 325@450 325@425 

20 100@325 225@375 375@500 300@410 
Dec 1 350@450 175@320 235@375 400@500 275@400 
10 400@475 175@285 250@375 425@525 250@385 
20 425@460 200@300 275@375 375@510 275@425 

New York’s Splendid Crop 

In New York leading growers and 
dealers hope the new state law will 
do something to eliminate from the 
markets the poor grade of apples, 
leaving these at home to be utilized in 
cider, in the making of apple buptter, 
preserves, etc; of course large quanti- 
ties will be evaporated or dried in the 
old-fashioned way. It is argued that 
if the apple grower packs his fruit ac- 
cording to law, he will find it profit- 
able to send out only the best quality, 
and thinks this would stimulate popu- 
lar consumption, providing of course 
the price is not_ prohibitive. 

As to the New York crop, Dwight 
S. Beckwith, long prominent in the 
industry, writes us he believes there 
are a good many more apples than 
in 1912, and twice the crop of 1913; 
especially if the rains at the close of 
August and opening of September 
overcome the drouth of some weeks 
ago. 

Writing from the eastern part of the 
state, George T. Powell of Columbia 
county regards the crop much larger 
than a year ago, but smaller than the 
bumper yield of 1896. At his orchard, 
to meet the new packing law, he has 
put in a new. grade machine which 
runs out the apples in A,B and C 
grades, very closely serving ali the 
necessities as to size. Markets in the 
large eastern cities are fairly well 
maintained for good apples, but poor 
ungraded stock will scarcely pay 
freight and commission changes. 

Generally promising conditions pre- 
vail ‘in Pennsylvania orchards, with 
a big, increase over 1913 crop. Dela 
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an impressive showing. [In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, under the ‘duty 
free provision, foreign beef, large! 
from Argentina, came into this coun- 
try to the extent of 180 
pounds, worth 15 million dollars; mut- 
ton 13 million pounds and pork nearl) 
five millions. In ofr comparative 
table, figures are given (as per foot 
notes) covering the imports in the 
named year immediately following 
the going into effect of other federal 
tariff laws. 


Crops Generally Good 
[From Page 4.] 


of Illinois, northern Iowa and portions 
of Nebraska. Taken as a_ whole, 
however, it is apparent that we have 
his year an average oats crop, but that 
the quality is not quite in keeping 
with the usual standard. 

* Further Loss in Spring Wheat 

The last report of the season upon 
the condition of spring wheat at time 
of harvest shows that the damaze 
resulting from the genera! attack of 
black rust and from the high tem- 
peratures experienced while the grain 
was filling, is greater than was antici- 
pated at that time. The average 
condition of spring wheat at time ol 
harvest is reported at 66.9 against 
80.9 last month and 75.2 at this time 
last year. The heavy loss, of cours¢ 
is in Minnesota and the Dakotas, al- 
theugh Montana also was hard hit by 
the generally unfavorable conditions 
that prevailed in the rest of the sprin: 
wheat territory. 

Based upon experience of othe! 
years, the present condition at time 
harvest might properly be taken ° 
indicating a probable crop of 214 
000,000 bushels spring wheat. In ad- 
dition to asking our correspondent: 
as to the condition of the crop at th° 
time of harvest, we have secure: 
threshing results as generally as po'- 
sible at this early date and it is Si-- 
nificant that these results are with 
the merest fraction of a bushel of t! 
indication as shown above. In ‘act. 
we might assume that the earlie: 
threshing returns are indicative of t!* 
general result, it would show a sprin= 
wheat crop this year of 220,000,0%) 

{Te Page 113 





million . 
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The Future of Wheat Prices 
he price of new wheat 
ph likely to be by the first 
of winter, during winter, and next 
spring ?— B. B., Delaware. 

The price of wheat is varying from 
day to day, for reasons that are fully 
set out in our market and crop reports, 
all of which should be studied closely 
from week to week. With No 2 grade 
winter wheat selling in New York at 
$1.15 per bushel, it is probable that 
your new wheat will grade somewhat 
under No 2, but if it is good and sound, 
it should command within 5 to 10 cents 
of top prices or perfect No 2. If it 
grades No 8 or a little under, it may 
sell 12 to 15 cegts below the price of 
No 2. Philadelphia is not much of 2 
market for grain, but large quantities 
are bought and sold in New York. 
Country buyers and country mills us- 
ually are eager to pick up the crop in 
your vicinity on the basis of New York 
prices,- less a differential covering 
freight. 

If we knew absolutely what the ex- 
act price per bushel would be of wheat 
and grain during each month for the 
next six months, we could make more 
millions than any decent man could 
use. However, it is an ironclad rule of 
“the old reliable Orange Judd” never 
to speculate in the market itself, but to 
print from week to week the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth pertaining to past, present and 
future conditions in the trade. But 
these conditions change from hour to 
hour, from day to day and week to 
week, and may not be forecasted with 
accuracy. You should study the whule 
situation as we describe it in each is- 
sue; follow the war. news and other in- 
fluences that affect the market. Then 
use your own judgment as to when it 
is best for you to hold or sell your 
crop. 

In deciding this momentous ques- 
tion, each farmer has to consider his 
own circumstances. If you have no 
debts, and hold a handsome surplus, 
you may possibly decide that you can 
afford to take the risk of holding for 
still higher prices, because you know 
that if prices should go down instead of 
up,you could afford tostand theloss. On 
the other hand, if you are in debt, and 
especially if your creditors are press- 
ing, you may feel that it is wise to ac- 
cept the first good offer. AS we have 
previously described, war. conditions 
now ‘prevail. Wheat prices have ad- 


vanced 45% in the six weeks since the 
war scare began, but no mortal mind 
can forecast how much higher prices 
will get, nor when they will substan- 
tially decline, nor-the extent the fall 


may reach. 


Potato Growers Highly Hopeful 


Another week brings the main crop 
of potatoes that much nearer full 
fruition, yet many counties in 
northern states harvest will not be 
well under way until the close of the 
month. Moisture has been unevenly 
distributed, with a midsummer in- 
clination to drouth in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
parts of the Dakotas, northern Michi- 
gan and much of New York and New 
England. This has been generally 
relieved the past fortnight by good 
rains, which in fact caused some ap- 
prehension over possible development 
of late blight, and started growers to 
spraying vigorously. Summarizing 
the Situation, however, prospects the 
opening week of September are for a 
generally good crop of potatoes pro- 
viding frost holds off normally. 

A happy. combination of moisture 
and sunshine is needed to mature the 
Wisconsin crop of late potatoes, and 
the rains have come within the past 
few days following a dry period cov- 
ering much of August. 

Michigan potato growers the first 
week in September are not entirely 
out of the jrvoods,” but in general 
crop prospects are good. Our reports 
from growers in potato sections talk 
ail the way from poor to extra, but 
the tendency is for reasonably good 
crops providing frost holds off. 

Always an important state com- 
mercially, New York promises a good 
crop of late potatoes, although not 
+ fully “made.” In fact, the last 
) days of ust and the opening 
of September Wrought too much rain 
— too much hot, muggy weather 
od the comfort of growers, who 
red late blight, and spraying has 
een pushed vigorously. Barring ac- 
cident of this kind, New York may be 
Se ee ~ a assurance 

crop o toes, many fields 
125 to 200 b i 





tunning bushels to the acre, 
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although for an 
pg Growers want frost te hold 
are yet : 


for some time to come. No 
named. 

Plentiful rains in Ohice made excel- 
lent growing weather for late crops, 
and toes the first week in Septem- 
ber were promising with vines healthy 
and outlook generally good. 

The Maine crop, and that includes 
Areostook potatoes largely shipped 
during the winter south and south- 
west for seed purposes, is uneven and 
a bit uncertain. August brought more 
or less drouth unfavorable to develop- 
ment, but helpful rains have fallen 
since. 

Prospects good for 200 bus p 
acre.— [E. A. C., Brooks, Me. 

Outlook good for 125 bus p acre. 
Weather conditons at close of Aug 
favorable for late blight.—[€. J. 
Peck, Steuben County, N Y. 

Early potatoes failure, late crop 
fairly good if frost holds off.—[W. L. 
Evans, Genesee County, N Y. 

Vines healthy, crop outlook good, 
proper yield 100 bus p acre, but many 
fields show poor stand of plants.— 
{Arthur Haven, Portage County, O. 


Crops Generally Good 
[From Page 10] 


bushels, or only 4,000,000 more than is 
indicated by the condition figures. 
These facts are sufficient to show that 
the spring wheat crop this year will 
be somewhere around these figures. 
Without exception the quality of the 
crop in our northwestern territory is 
unsatisfactory. The sample is light, 
a large part of it is pinehed and 
shrunken and the weight is below 
average. 

Further threshing returns for win- 
ter wheat fully substantiate all that 
has previously been said regarding the 
heavy rates of yield.- Threshing has 
been in progress during all of August 
and it is far from finished at the close 
of the month; in fact, In the south- 
west, particularly in Kansas, it would 
seem that not more than 50 to 60% 
has been threshed at this date. Shock 
threshing is practically finished, but 
only a little has been done in the way 
of stack threshing... The high quality 

~of the crop, which has been noted 
from the beginning is still maintained, 
and it is increasingly evident that we 
have this year a winter wheat crop in 
size and quality that leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

The threshing returns at this time 
make a total crop of 685,000,000 
bushels, and as enough has now been 
done to justify the belief that this is 
an average result, we may expect 
that the final volume of the crop will 
be around that figure. Combined 
spring and winter this year shows total 
wheat yield of a little more than 
900,000,000 bushels, against 782,000,- 
000 in 1913. 
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WINCHES 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


It’s the careful and scientific manner in which 
Winchester cartridges are made and loaded which 
has earned for them a reputation for accuracy, 
reliability and uniformity which no other brands 
enjoy. Winchester cartridge shells are care- 
fully inspected before loading for size, length 
and conformity. All Winchester bullets are 
swaged by machinery which makes them 
exact in size, contour and density. Then the 
loading is done by automatic machinery 
which not only insures a uniform charge, 
but seats the bullet in the shell so that its 
axis coincides with that of the shell; hence 
with that of the barrel of the arm. These 
are a few of the many reasons why Win- 
chester cartridges in all calibers are the most 
satisfactory on the market. Use the W Brand 


| They Shoot Straight and Strong 
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Flaked. Corn 


Sweet food the year 
round when you have 
Post Toasties. 


Delicious bits of choicest 
Indian Corn, rolled thin as a 
leaf and toasted to a golden 
brown. 


Brought to you fresh, crisp 
and sweet, in moisture proof 
packages—always ready for 
the table. 


Open the package in a 
jifty, add cream or milk— 
maybe a little sugar. 


For breakfast, lunch or 
supper— 


Post 
Toasties 
—Fine! 


—sold by grocers. 
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R. E. CHALMERS & CO., 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Books That Will Help You 


Invest your leisure time in profitable reading. An hour or two now and 
then will keep you in touch with the tremendous strides made in horticultural 
science. These books have been prepared and published to enable you to 
keep up with the procession. 


; and ture The American Apple Orchara 
— — — — want of By F. A. Waugh. 3 all our fruit crops the 





‘| 





To supply most popu 
a reliable >on = - citrus Sram, Se apse is not only, the i, eS SS 
author, one t ‘oremos " 
line, has in this volume covered very fully the —— ~ 2 ee 4 [iy 
entire subject, scientifically and practically, to-date orchards. At the Same time the family 
treating on their botany, history, varieties, cul- orchard is not neglected, for special treatment 


ture, diseases, insects, literature, etc., etc. T- 
) Justrated. 5x7. inches. 597 pages. on. +f ’ this a“ a. toe Rinsirsted. 
PPT ° ‘ inches. e SND coece . 
B re’ Guide to Fruit 
American Fruit Culturist + ow Waugh. e need of a beginner's 


book is, no doubt, more urgent in the field’ of 
fruit growing than anywhere else, and the rea- 
son is that this line of work appeals especially 


try. 
This book is written for the one who does not 
know. A simple st of the el t 


By J. J. Thomas. Containing practical direc- 
tions for the propagation and culture of all 
of the fruits adapted to the United States 
New, revised and enlarged edition. Containing 
everything pertaining to large and — — 
as well as sub-tropical and tropical fruits. It y 
is the most complete work published on the Practices of propagation, planting, culture, fer- 
subject. Richly fllustrated by nearly 800 en- tilization, pruning, spraytng, etc _it is a prim- : 
gravings. 758 pages. i2mo., net.........$2.50 er for beginners. —_— 5x7 inches. 120 


pages. Cloth. 

Foundations of American Grape Cul- Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
e By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the 
By T. V. Munson. This is a practical work picking, storing, sh’ and mar of 
American grapes, suited to all sections fruit. The principal subjects covered are the 





the country. It will be a fine money-maker fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and packing, 
to every practical vineyardist who reads it, fruit storage, evaporating, canning, statistics 
and a delight and helpmate to every home that of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, com- 
grows a vines about the house, on the mission dealers and dealing, cold . ete 


etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford to 
be without this most valuable book. TDlustrated. 
232 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth.........++ $1.00 


arbors, or garden trellis. Ii- 
lustrated. 7%xl0 inches. , 250 pages. Cloth. 
NG ccccccccccscccscscccccvcesesesssece $2.00 


FREE ON APPLICATION Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
trated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inch 
containing complete descriptions of all of the above and upward of 560 
other practical and modern books on farming, gardening and allied subjects, 
the study of which will enable the reader to successfully cope with any 
intricate question that may present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 








Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Building, 315-321 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Farm Bureaus Watch Out 
Reports from different parts of the 
- ‘country indicate that politicians have 
‘turned their eyes on farm bureau 
- work. Politicians realize the potential 
power locked up in farm bureaus. At 
-. every meeting you will find represen- 
~~ tatives of this class moving about and 
_ ‘watching the agents or steering mat- 
"ters so that things may be directed 
_. their“way. This journal has insisted 
all along that politicians keep their 
“hands off of this farm bureau work. 
_\We pointed out that one of the dangers 
- of the Lever bill was the fact that the 
 famds were attached by too strong 
~ avires to the congressional seats in 
_ Washington, A congrgssman or a poli- 
. ~ tician with several extension workers 
~ ‘wr farm bureau agents under obliga- 
tions ta him, can exert an influence 
and power for his personal advantage 
"and to the harm of farming. 
“We caution farm bureau agents 
-- everywhere to be on the alert and 
-. swatch out for these men. They are at 
i k already, and if the farm bureau 
- 4s to continue, it will be absolutely 
‘mécessary that every kind of political 
lignment be removed from the man- 
gement of these bureaus, In most 
es farm bureau agents are a 
high class of men.. They themselves 
ke no part in partisan politics and 
“would not abuse the positions 
occupy for anything in the world, 
too frequently these unsuspecting 
eople are the very Ones most imposed 
pon by politicians who are out for 
political gain and plunder. To save 
rf farm bureaus, to keep them going 
ard for the upbuilding and im- 
deine 3 yvement of agriculture, keep every 
“political influence of whatever nature 
it of the farm bureau meetings and 
farfm bureau plans. 


Better Legislators 


organization known as the citi- 
’ union in New York city, com- 
posed of high-minded, philanthropic 
nd high-purposed people, makes it a 
each year to look into the records 
didates for pubiic office, This or- 
tion also examines the records of 
nem tae They have can- 
he records of the city members 
recent New York legislature. In 
instance the . citizens’ 

ed to give an ad- 
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egislation 

to the public good; others as being 
Clearly in the employ of certain money 
interests; others as introducing or 
fathering or voting for bad legislation, 
and manhy.even never being on the 
side of the right and the good at all. 

Isn’t this a humiliating condition cf 
affairs,. to think that our lawmakers 
are such wretches as to misrepresent 
the people in a legislative body! ~ But 
who is to blame? Nobody, but the 
voters themselves. If voters will send 
a fool and knave to represent them in 
a legislature or congress, should they 
be annoyed if that man is true to his 
colors! Certainly, out in the rural dis- 
tricts where the greater number of 
voters are high-minded, God-fearingz, 
honest-loving men we should be able 
to have a fair proportion of good men 
who, by working together, can defeat 
dishonest legislation and who, by their 
works, can point out the roads so clear- 
ly that all the world may know. 
~ American Agriculturist believes that 
much can be done if rural districts will 
send to the legislature successful busi- 







this kind of men. 


Selling Apples in Flush Year 

Apple growers must keep their wits 
about them if they would sell their 
fruit at a profit this season of abun- 
dant crops and uncertain foreign out- 
let. Growers may well cast about tor 
markets which will not be as well sup- 
plied as the main centers. One meth- 
od that a western grower: has proved 
profitable and that should be as satis- 
factory in the east, is to ship a car tc 
a chosen city and advertise well in ad- 





vance in the local papers that the fruit™ 


will be disposed of at attractive prices, 
in bushel or barrel lots delivered. An- 
other way that has proved equally ef- 
fective is to advertise boxes or barrels 
ot Se varieties delivered express 
paid. 

Fruit growers are, as a rule, well 
posted as to prices and crop prospects, 








WHY BUSINESS MUST BE GOOD 


Remarkable Facts That Insure Prosperity—Ideal Conditions in Ameri- 


Bedrock Foundation 


for Great Business Activity 


The price of wheat at Chicago has 
advanced 50% since war began, touch. 
ing $1.32 for May delivery. The de- 
mand for it has increased still further 
the past few days since the closing 
of the Dardanelles and the possibility 
that Suez may be bottled up by the 
Turkish army. 

World’s shipments of wheat just 
now are nearly all from the United 
States. 

Exports of wheat from the United 
States—mostly to the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, France, Portugal, 
Spain and Italy—are now larger than 
ever, having run as high as 10,000,000 
bushels a week. 

That the bottling up of the German 
mavy leaves the seas open to com- 
merce, is further proven by a REDUC- 
TION last week of 25% in FREIGHT 
rates-on wheat from our Atlantic 
ports to Britain. 

Foreign ships, arriving with increas- 
ing frequency and number with Amer- 
ican refugees, are sailing back deeply 
loaded with food for famine-threat- 
ened Europe. 

Produce Exports Resumed 


The United States government now 
insures American ships and their car- 
goes in the foreign trade, just as do 
England, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark. Norway and Sweden 
may do likewise for their great mer- 
cantile marine. 

Our government now admits foreign 
built ships to American registry, and 
this is building up an American mer- 
cantile marine. Congress has not yet 
admitted our coastwise shipping to 
the foreign trade. Orange Judd Amer- 
ican Agriculturist believes this should 
be done forthwith, so as to add, tem- 
porarily but instantly, several million 
tons to our export capacity, besides 
turning over to the railroads much of 
the north and south bound traffic of 


. our coasters. 


Finances Strong 


Emergency currency under the 
Vreeland act—“every dollar of it as 
good as gold”—is available for all 
needs, in greater amount than may 
be required except for handling the 
cotton crop. Clearing house certifi- 
cates have been issued only to a lim- 
ited extent. : 

The federal reserve system is to go 
into effect at a date when the change 
will be least inconvenient and most 
beneficial to the whole financial sit- 
uation. This authority believes that 
the new system will help to amply 
and safely finance the rapid expansion 
of Ameriea’s domestic and foreign 
trade now at nand. 

Bank deposits are up, withdrawals 
down, confidence strong, loans are now 
being made more freely to regular 
customers for regular needs, though 
at stiff rates. Except for heavy de- 
clines in bank clearings at New York 
and a few other centers of specula- 
tion and of the foreign trade, banks 
are doing a healthy volume of busi- 
ness, 


Food Plenty and Cheap 


The supply of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables.is so great that prices favor 


consumers of all perishable produce, 
Apples and potatoes also will be in 
large supply. 

Yet these big crops afford reason- 
able returns to producers. This cheap 
food is a fair offset to higher flour 
and sugar. The prosperity of wage 
earners is reflected in net gains of 
deposits in certain Néw England sav- 
ings banks. 


Boom in Textiles 


Even cotton is in a fair way to work 
out of its troubles. The South is 
uniting to solve its problems so as 
to transform apparent defeat into 
permanent victory. Orange Judd ¢éom- 
pany has such confidence that it ac- 
cepts in payment -for its own goods 
cotton at 15 cents a pound—the high- 
est price in years. Exports are being 
resumed of raw cotton, while the 
foreign demand for finished goods bids 
fair to be overwhelming. 

Wool and woolens. are higher, firm, 
active. 

The textile industry is on 
threshold of a veritable boom. 


The Boom in Farming 


Aside from cotton, our agricultural 
exports may exceed all records for the 
current fiscal year to end next June, 
imports of produce may be the small- 
est on record. 

This means much to American farm- 
ers and to all domestic trade. 


A Remarkable Truth 


Few persons realize that the domes- 
tic trade of the American people is 
from 98 to 99 times larger than their 
foreign trade; that is to say, for 
every $1 or $2 of the United States 
import and export trade, the people 
within’ the continental limits of this 
nation buy and sell with each other 
to the extent of $98 or $99. Uncle 
Sam, may, thérefore, be represented 
as exclaiming: “After all,- this war 
suddenly upset only about 1%. of my 
business, but I am worrying along 
pretty well with the other 99%. Mean- 
while, I am straightening out this 
matter of shipping and international 
banking. A’ few weeks hence If will 
be doing a bigger export trade than 
ever and at better prices, with corre- 
spondingly increased activity in my 
vast domestic business. I am going 
to have a job for everyone at good 
wages, with resulting prosperity all 
along the line.” 


Why Confidence Is Firm 


These are the underlying reasons 
for the confident optimism that now 
prevails among the American people 
regardless of vocation. 

That feeling is stronger than ever 
among farmers and rural people. Al- 
ready their prosperity is reflected in 
their rapidly increasing orders -for 
manufactures. For instance, a num- 
ber of automobile concerns are now 
to supply the rural demand for high- 
grade and medium-priced cars. These 
present conditions and brilliant pros- 
pects simply confirm our forecast 
under date of August 4 of the solid 
basis of American finance and agri-~. 
culture. 3 
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read Orange Juda 
is little likelihood 
victims to the Specu- 


are likely to get “cold feet” 
see the figures of crop “estimates and 
hear the calamity wgils of speculato)s 
who want to bear the market in Sep. 
tember and bull itin November. (Co). 
sider selling the choicest fruit by ong 
of the methéds mentioned above it 
dealers’ bids are unduly low, and dis- 
pose of the lower grades at what they 
will bring as seconds or thirds, rath. 
than sell the whole crop for a song 
Good fruit will command good prices 
even in this year of plenty. But tha 
speculator will forget to point this oui, 
especially to the man whose apples he 
really wants; poor fruit is sure to be 
in too great supply; convert it int) 
cider or apple butter, or dried apples— 
or utilize it. for stock feed. On an 
earlier page appears an illuminating 
article on outlook and, conditions. 





.. & well-known city daily naively 
asks, “Does it require a great amount 
of intelligence to be a 
farmer?” What a ques. 
tion in this day and 
age! We are not goinz 
to answer it by any  flippancy 
or any dogmatism. The only true 
answer is the same that will apply ty 
any and every other line of business; 
namely, the more intelligence utilizeg 
the more successful the farmer. No 
longer does any well-informed person 
believe that “anybody can be a farm- 
er.” While it ds a fact that many people 
who call themselves farmers believe in 
dropping seeds in the soil, killing weeds 
and harvesting such crops as may sur- 
vive 57 varieties of neglect, they are 
properly discoverers. Strictly speaking, 
farming is such utilization of the soi! 1s 
shall yield maximum produce with 
minimum expense, including waste 
such as that of fertility. To attain 
such ends the farmer must be a man 
of broad and quick intelligence of 
scientific attainment, of ready commun 
sense and abundant resourcefulness. 
Few lines of business are typified by so 
large a percentage of high grade men 
as characterize the ranks of present. 
day farmers. 


Brains 
and Farming 





New life is coming to the country 
church everywhere. The one at 
Marydel, Md, 
The Country Church has organized a 
— Bound - to - Win 
society, composed of young and old, 
for social activities and useful works. 
Its pian is to take an active part in 
the life of the community, promoting 
good will among all the people, 
neighborliness and social activity. 





An index of all articles printed in 

American Agriculturist from January 

1 to July 1, 1914, has 

Printed Index been printed and will 

be sent free to sub- 

scribers requesting the same. If in- 
terested let us hear from you. 





This is certainly a story of absorbing 


interest. Are you reading it? If not, 
begin now. It start- 
“The Girl in ed in August 29 is- 


sue and will run for 
several months. 
Don’t miss a word of it. 


the Other Seat’ 





Congress will be asked to approp- 
riate money for a federal bureau de- 
voted entirely t° 

Federal Bureau women’s work on the 
for Women farm, according to. 
recent report by Sec- 

retary Houston. This action comes «: 
@ result of several thousand letters 
Sent throughout the country to dete:- 
mine just the needs of the woman “1 
the farm. There is no question that 
improvement is needed. along this line, 
although there is some doubt about th; 
possibility of a federal bureau supply- 
ing the need. Passing a law will not 
create a condition. If this work is 
started it is probable the chief attrac- 
tion will be devoted to resigning labor- 
saving Gevices for the home, and work- 
ing out sOme system of furnishing 
household help during the rush season 
in summer. Some farmers declare they 
need, first of all, some system for max- 
ing more money out of their business, 
so they can afford these things. Prob- 
ably it is true that thg majority oc! 
farmers make their hom& comfortable 
just as quickly as they can afford it. A 
few in every region are exceptions to 
all rules, and would begrude the'‘r 
wives even so much as a new pump ‘0 
replace the old rope and bucket. !t 
the new bureau is established it wi'! 


find an abundant field for labor, ani 


wish it well. 
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The war 
well > 
depen 

it pscriber 


ern feedstu ff: 


us asking: 
dealers t 
almost pr 
that 

ern f 


Higher Cost to Consumers 


is affecting the 
his income, 
upon 
in the east, a 


“What right 


farmer’s outgo 


To some extent 
the point of view. A 


buyer of west- 


s for his home dairy, writes 


have Chicago 


o raise the price of grain to an 
ohibitive rate, this being grain 
has been held, therefore, the west- 
armer receiving no benefit by the 


rise and the eastern farmer suffering 
josses Which go into the pockets of the 


middlemen. 
carry the bu rden? 


How long 


must farmers 


The government ap- 


ints committees to investigate high 


» prices 
out Ww 


This farmer is 


wrons. 


end of the stick; 


earry. 
food prod 
thrifty 
relatively 


to consumers, 


but never to find 
hy we farmers are imposed upon.” 


both 


right and 


The war means increased 
eost of living, but farmers are the 
only class who are getting the long 


ucts have a 


independent, 


therefore easiest to 
While retail prices on many 


dvanced, the 


farmer is the one who is 


because he 


produces a very large part of what he 


eats. The 


artisan, the 


clerk, the 


laborer, the merchant and the banker 
must buy everything they eat. 


Our eastern dairyman who 


com- 


plains about western grain advances 
ghould know that the higher prices in 
wheat and oats are realized at the 
beginning of the crop year, therefore 


of immediaté and direct 


growers. 


In this conn 


benefit to 
ection, it is 


not necessarily true that western mill 
feeds for eastern dairymen will ad- 


vance. 


If large quantities of flour are 


made from the record-breaking wheat 


erop, 


as now seems easily possible, 


grist mill by-products, such as bran, 
middlings, etc, may show an accumu- 
lation and thus favor eastern as wel! 
as western dairymen 


prices 
period of 

be continu 
cottonseed 


adjustment. 
ed difficulty 
meal, 


that product 


even though 


are temporarily high in this 


Should there 
in exporting 
may 


face about and sell slightly lower. 


In foods the 


sugar is p 


farmer 
erhar” 


must buy, 


ine leader, advanc- 


ing to 6% and 7 cents at wholesale 
for granulated, and a further frac- 


tional advance at retail. In 
August the retailer could buy 


early 
100 


unds of sugar at a shade more than 
Twelve days later it cost $7 or 
more, this meaning 3 to 4 cents more 


a@ pound 
foreign 


7 cents a pound, fancy 


to 50%. 


50 cents higher on 


to the 


householder. All 
cheese has advanced, Swiss 


varieties 30 


Foreign macaroni is 25 to 


each 


case of 


22 pounds, olives are 25% higher, rice 


about 1 cent up, 


jellies, 


marmalades 


and French peas 25% higher. It will be 
seen practically all of these refer to 
imported goods, and prior to any real 


alleviation 
situation. 


of the 


ocean 


shipping 


Naturally middlemen wherever pos- 
sible have forced up prices on domes- 


tic foods, 


California 


canned and 


bottled goods are higher, meats have 
fone up 3 to 10 cents a pound and 
even French champagne (so import- 
ant on the farm!) has advanced to $5 


sharp buying 


aquart or more. Under 
for the English army, dry beans ad- 
vanced 20 to 30%. 





Denied Its Mail 


The Farmers’ general service com- 
pany, also the Empire realty and in- 


vestment 


company of 


Minneapolis, 


their respective officers and agents 1s 
such, are no longer receiving mail ad- 


dressed to 


them, A fra 


ud order has 


just been issued against them by the 


postmaster-general, 


We 


exposed the 


Farmers’ general service company a 
year ago and trust that none of our 
subscribers has been imposed upon by 
Its scheme was to get 
farmers to pay it $30 annually for the 
Privilege of doing business with it for 
five years, and for its cabinet of dope 
for live stock. 


Justice Obtained 


that outfit. 


_ ._ Asubscriber, Philip B. Lacasce, com- | 
Plained at his inability to secure satis- 





ction from the Inter-Ocean life and 
Casualty company. After prolonged ef. 
forts on the part of ourselves and of 
the authorities, we are pleased to re- 


etive word 


from Mr- 


Lacasce stating: 


“I have received cteck in full from 
that company and wish to thank you 


for it, 


as I never should have got a 


fent had it not been for the efforts of 


Orange Judd Service Bureau. 
» Paver is certainly doing 
rough this departmen 


t, 


ons 





Your 


ng a great work 





Your 

Enemies 

as a Tire User are 
Rim-Cuts 
Blow-Outs 


Loose Treads 
Punctures 


Skidding 
Note How we Combat them in 


No-Rim-Cut 


Tires 

















Needless Tire Troubles 


Rim-Cuts—the chiefest tire troubles lar. It runs 
—are utterly needless. ~ They are ended 
completely—in a faultless way—in Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Blow-Outs, in large part, are due to 
wrinkled fabric. Our “On-Air” cure elimi- 
nates this cause. This exclusive Goodyear 


process costs us $1,500 daily. 


Loose treads we combat by a patent 
method. Hundreds of large rubber rivets 
are formed in each tire, reducing this risk 
60 per cent. 

Punctures are minimized in our All- 
Weather tread. It is tough and double- 
thick. 


Save the 


The result 
sale. 


other tire commands such 


as smoothly as a plain tread. 


Save These Losses 


avoidable troubles. Get all 


the safety, strength and mileage that you 
can. Then you have the utmost in a tire. 

That is what Goodyear gives you, In 
the five ways cited, no other maker offers 
what we give. 


is that Goodyear leads. No 
prestige or such 


And our matchless output enables prices 
which few makers meet. 








Skidding is best 
combated by this same 
exclusive tread. The 
grips are sharp, deep, 
resistless. Yet the 
tread is flat and regu- 


(;ooD 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 





YEAR 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


Tires are not alike. 
Only one’ tire made 
offers these great Good- 
year features. Get it. 
Learn what it means 
to you. 











Toronto, Canada London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 1sz4) ; 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Mexico City, Mexico 






















A money-maker for The leg is used for bracing the ES OD 
' og the vi- If You Live 
works © e the 
bration 
Soe in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 






pull on frame 


West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent naci*;- fa “"U 





FOR EVERY 


ECUIREMENT 









rmont, we’ve studied wood sawing problems at 
first hand ever since 1840. There’s a Gray Saw 
Machine for every need—and everyone has 
proved its worth under exacting tests. 
Illustration at top of ad shows Gray Attach- 
able Saw Rig mounted with our Sand 6 H. P. 
Engine.“ Rig can be attached to your own 
truck frame or wagon by home-made support- 
Threshers, Horse Powers, Saw ing frame. Balance wheel provided with drive 
Machines, Ensilage pulley. Gray Circular Saw Machine with slide 
table shown at right; extended table 
allows one person to dosawing At 
left is Gray Independent Drag 
Saw Machine with power log 
feed. Write now for Free Cata- 
log describing these money 
labor-saving machines. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
| "22 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Ny 


Situated in the h 

























This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because we 
Bive you, free of all cost, personal 
e coaching and instruction. 

Accept this proposition and do your 
Share and you w make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
Over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write uickly—now—today, because 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 






















AGENCY BUREAU 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N Y. 
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* The beet sugar situation continues 
-ohe of uncertainty over ‘the question 
: “1915 acreage; meanwhile the 
‘campaign at the factories will soon 
be in full swing. Manufacturers are 
“not slow to point out the logic of a 
reasonable protection for sugar in- 
terests in the way of moderate duty 
m foreign product. As to 1915 








acreage, they contend this is partly a 
 @ estion of tariff, and partly a ques- 
tion of ability to secure beet seed, 
which, under normai conditions, 
eomes mostly from Germany. It has 
ong come in duty free, and purchased 
it less cost than it could be produced 
in this country. A_ representative 

of a prominent sugar factory is not 

sure the growing of sugar beet seed 

for market will amount to very much, 
unless the federal government should 
eS retain the present 1 cent duty on 
we foreign ‘sugars. The situation was 
reported in these columns a week ago. 
Following are brief abstracts from 
prominent manufacturers’ of beet 


sugar: 

Likelihood that prices will con- 
tinue throughout next year high 
enough to warrant ‘the operation of 
our sugar factories regardless of the 
depression due to tariff legislation; 
unable to announce probable price of 
beet in 1915 or acreage grown.— 
Seottsbluff Sugar Co, Neb. 

Should war continue for six months, 
; there is no question the beet crop in 
oN Europe would be seriously neglected 

: and a terrific shortage in sugar pro- 
duced. War continuance, which would 
prevent cultivating and harvesting 
the growing crop of beets in Europe 
and the harvesting of the beet seed, 
: would have a tremendous effect on 
i the production of sugar next year and 

no one could foretell price.—[Meno- 

Minee River Sugar Co, Mich. 

Estimated 1915 acreage the same as 
this year unless some factories which 
are cloed in 1914 may be encouraged 

to operate next year; too much tariff 
uncertainty. Present price of sugar 
makes it appear advisable’ to plant 
usual acreage next year provided seed 
can be obtained. — [Amalgamated 

Sugar Co, Utah. 

Unable to forecast what prices we 

_ will offer for beets next year.—[Chip- 
-pewa Sugar Co, Wis. e 
We have not definitely decided to 
operate our plant in 1915. A draw- 
back is the high prices~ for seed 
which have been quoted as high as 
55¢ p. lb and a limited amount located 
where it can be moved to our fac- 
tories. I cannot see that there is 
p any possibility of increasing the price 
Bs to be paid for beets in 1915.—[Holly 
% - Sugar Co, Cal. 

.. Factories already supplied with seed 

or that can secure it will operate in 

1915. World production of sugar 
will certainly be decreased. We do 
_ Mot anticipate any increase in acre-- 
‘ a yy year.—[Continental Sugar 

0, O. 
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Future of O S U Affected 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Hundreds. of alumni and friends of 
Ohio state university are greatly 
alarmed over a rumored reorganiza- 
tien pian for that institution. The 
entering wedge of the reorganization 
according to prominent alumni, who 
are doing all in their power to block 

_ the plan, was the development of a 
condition which caused Prof A. B. 
Graham, head of the university ex- 
tension department, to sever his con- 

$3 nection with the .university after 

* seven years of highly successful effort. 

eal The carrying of the plan would 
likely mean the retirement of Pres 

» W. O. Thompson as the head of the 

university. Among the names men- 
tioned ~~ ‘“»: o*sible successor to 

es Thompson is Pres Alston Ellis 
of Ohio university at Athens. 

eee Friends of the agricultural college 

of the university claim that the plan 
also includes the severance of that 
college from the university and the 

‘placing of the control of that college 

Under the direction of the Ohio agri- 

‘cultural commission, or at least cur- 





fncrease in the powers and authority 
a aeons agricultural commission. 
term of Walter J. Sears of 

Columbus as trustee of the university 
: pe several months ago, ‘and as yet, 
nf y Cox tras not selected his suc- 

cessor. John T. Mack, ef Sandusky, 
other trustee, died several months: 
ro, but. the governor has not named 

3 successor. O, E. Bradfute of Xenia, 
mother trustee, is a candidate for the 
te senate, and if he is elected in 
rember will have to resign as trus- 
e he takes his seat in the 


ture in January. 
these two vacancies to fill and 
: ble vacancy in sight, 
the university claim that 
he shouid favor the 


“et 





s 


- cut, 





‘trustees of like accord and then by | 


having only one of present trustees 
fall into line would have four out of 
a board of seven trustees. ; 

Present indications are that the 
governor will not name trustees to 
fill the two vacancies until after the 
election In Novémber, the governor 
being now engaged in a lively cam- 
paign for re-election. Some time ago 
when prominent alumni called upon 
the governor, urging the reappoint- 
ment of Trustee Sears, he would not 
promise to appoint Sears, who is an 
alumnus of the university, but the 
governor did promise that Mr Sears’ 
successor would be an alumnus. 

This rumored reorganization of the 
university was discussed considerably 
about:.the time of the commencement 
in June and friends of the institution 
thought they had been able to effec- 
tually block the plan. The death of 
Trustee Mack and the possible resig- 
nation of Trustee Bradfute in case he 
is elected, has changed conditions, so 
that the friends of Pres Thompson 
and the university have decided to 
take the matter up, making it neces- 
sary a fight at the polls this fall. 

Under the law which has been in 
operation for a little over a year, the 
agricultural commission is composed 
of four men, one of whom must be 
the dean of the college of agriculture. 
Homer C. Price, the present dean of 
the college is, therefore, a member of 
the commission by virtue of his office. 
Friends of Prof Graham claim that 
he resigned rather than acknowledge 
his first allegiance ta the agricul- 
tural commission, with the university 
as second. Graham’s departure from 
the university has been: felt most 
keenly, as he was considered to be 
the highest authority on agricultural 
extension in the country and a special 
“avorite among the farmers of he 
state. The movement for his return 
to the university is growing. 

For more than a year there has 
been considerable discussion in uni- 
versity, agricultural and legislative 
circles concerning the inereased scope 
and usefulness of the university.. 
Should the college of agriculture, 
which is by far the largest college 
in the university, be separated from 
the university, or even if greater con- 
trol over the college of agriculture 
should be vested in the agricultural 
commission, thousands of loyal friends 
of the university feel that their dream 
for a university of Ohio, which would 
rank with the university of Michigan, 
will fade away. 





Getting Ready for Wheat 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 


We are now having. good weather 
for farm work. On August 28 2.3 
inches of rain fell; light showers for 
10 days previous and several showers 
since. The ground is now wet down, 
so that plowing for wheat can be 
done. This chance to plow was, no 
doubt, one cause of the light attend- 
ance at the Ohio state fair by farmers 
the past week. The ver® short pas- 
ture grasses and no grass in many 
pastures during the long drouth, 
caused cattle to get very restless; al- 
though fed with hay and grain, they 
looked over and through fences into 
fields of growing corn, broke through 
and got into the cornfields, where 
there was something green to eat. 
We overheard two men conversing 
on the fair grounds. One of them 
said that his neighbor’s cattle had 
got so that every day they would 
break into a neighbor’s cornfield. He 
turned them into his own cornfield 
and let them help themselves. An 
old wire fence is equally as easily 
broken through as is an old rail or 
board fence. 

Many silos have been put up, but 
not so many as will be put up another 
year. The corn yield will be much 
higher than that of other years, but 
the great benefit of having corn silage 
to feed during the hot, dry months 
was very evident during the drouth 
this year. The many different kinds 
of silos on exhibition at the state fair 
were closely examined by farmers 
and dairymen. Many idle men are 
patiently awaiting for the corn to 
ripen, so that they will get work, 
These men reside in the towns and 
cities; where shops have been closed 
down: then machinery has taken the 
place of men in many occupations. 





Plowing for Wheat—Have had nice 
rains which will help all late corn 
and pasture in Washington Co. Farm- 
ers are all plowing for wheat. Early 
corn and potatoes are very poor crops. 
Plenty of apples, but they are falling 
badly and no one can tell what the 
crop wiil be. 

Fruit Plentifal—Weather has been 
very ary in Vinton Co, but rains 
lately. - Pasture is very short. Good 
demahd for fat cattle at 6% to 7c, 
fat hogs 10c. Threshing is. mostly 
done. Wheat yielded a little better 
than expected, oats very short; in 
fact, some was entirely too short to 
Corn will be short on the ridges; 
on bottom ground it. will be some 
better. Fruit of all kinds is plenti- 


is ver 
18c. Some are hauling coal for win- 
ter. More rain needed to start the 


re. The usual amount of 
wheat will be sown. 

Corn Damaged—Had a good rain 
Aug l1l“in Noble Co, the first good 
rain in about six weeks.. Corn is 
badly damaged by drouth. Pastures 
getting short. Stock looking . well 
Young stock brings good prices. Ap- 
ples are a fair crop, but falling badly. 
Potatoes a very short crop. Butter 
is 24c p Ib, eggs 20c, wheat 80c, corn 
$1 p bu. 

Early Corn Poor—The recent drouth 
has ended with good showers in Allen 
Co. Corn was needing’ rain very 
badly. Late corn will be best in. this 
locality if not caught by frost. Thresh- 
ing season is over, wheat 20 to 30 bus 
p acre, oats about 30 bus; wheat sells 
for 89c p bu, oats 38ce. Drouth cut 
pasture short and cattle are not look- 
ing as well. Late potatoes look well 
since the rains, Early potatoes were 
a failure. Fruit is plentiful. 


Tobacco Is Late—No sales of to- 
bacco have been made. Harvest is 
late because of the drouth. We are 
having good growing weather. Late 
tobacco looks  fine.—([E. S.-i 
Seville, O. 


Adams Co—The past week has been, | 


quite rainy. The weeds which were 
held in check by the drouth of sum- 
mer have made a remarkable growth. 
The threshing of wheat and oats has 
ended. An average yield of wheat; 
oats not more than one-third a nor- 
mal crop. Corn is about 80% of a 
normal yield. The village and rural 
schools begin on Sept 7 with a greater 
interest shown by the people in the 
schools and education than ever be- 
fore. Prices good and the people 
prosperous.—[W. E. Roberts. 


Much Wheat Planned—Have been 
having general rains in Preble Co. 
Pasture is growing finely. Corn will 
be an average crop in this locality. 
Wheat averaged 18 bus p acre. Oats 
was almost a failure, potatoes were a 
failure and no apples. Grapes are 
fine. Hogs are $9.40 p 100 lbs, cattle 
$7, calves $9.10, sheep $5. Threshing 
is done; fall plowing is almost com- 
pleted. Much wheat will be sown 
this fall. 


Apples Poor—The long drouth was 
finally broken in Washington Co. 
Corn on corn ground is looking well, 
but.on hills looks bad. Pastures are 


green. Apples will not make over 
25% of No 1’s; 40% will be small 
and scabby. Cowpeas and soy beans 


are coming on finely. Early crops 
were short. All eatables advanced 
aed in price and timés are very 
ull. 


Good Corn Prospects—The long 
continued drouth was finally broken 
in Shelby Co. Oats made from 35 to 

bus*p acre. The farmers had to 
feed their stock through July and 
August. 
corn will be an excellent crop. There 
are not many hogs being fed for mar- 
ket. Hogs are 8%c p Ib, cattle 6% 
to 7%c, milk cows $60 to $75 ea. 

No Tobacco Sales—No sales of the 
new crop that I have heard of. Out- 
look is very good for good yield and 
fine quality.—[W. E. S., Osborn, Mont- 
gomery County, O. 

Hoid Tobacco for Prices—There 
have been no offers made on 1914 crop 
here. Cutting is well along. The 
crop is very good, e xcept not quite 
as large in leaf as usual. The late 


rains will make many hundreds of 
pounds here. Spanish, seed and 
Dutch are grown exclusively here. 


The acreage is at least 20% short in 
this valley. The crop will be held for 
higher prices than last year, as grocers 
now know the situation. European 
war makes markets uncertain.—[D. 
R., Tippecanoe City, O 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Moving Fruit Crops 


WwW. N. B. 


Recent rains were of incalculable 
benefit to the peach crop of the east- 
ern panhandle of ‘West Virginia. 
Growers were expressing the ‘fear 
that as a result of the protracted 
drouth the fruit would begin falling 
off the trees before it matured, but 
that danger now is. past. The ex- 
change, through which the fruit is 
handled for market, has been for- 
tunate enough to secure a corps of 
expert packers, and the peaches which 
are being shipped to « Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia and other 
points are of high grade, and in the 
carriers they look better than in any 
previous year. Efforts toward stand- 
ardization of the product are produc- 
ing good results. Eighty-five per 
cent of the fruit picked from one 
large orchard was classified as fancy 
grade, bringing the top price. Elber- 
tas are now being shipped, and the 
growers are finding a ready market 





crop. ter than ‘ 
Apple shipments from this section 


If the frost stays away the: 








a 






at prices which are bet. 
they anticipated. me 
have been comparatively light. Mog 
of the apples have gone to domestic 
buyers in the eastern markets, but or. 
chardists who, heretofore, have been 
shipping to England, Germany ang 
other European countries are mani. 
festing alarm over the possibility that 
war conditions may.close the foreign 
market to them. - This pessimistic 
feeling is not general, most of the 
srowers believing that they will be 
able to dispose of their stock advan- 
tageously. It is strong enough 
however; to have started inquiries as 
to the possibility of finding a mar. 
ket for apples in South American 
countries, and some growers are urg. 
ing the advantage of exercising espe. 
cial care in sorting and packing with 

a view to invading the Latin-Amert- 

can market. 

Retail grocers of Huntington are up 
in arms over the alleged encroach- 
ment upon their trade of hucksters 
who sell butter, eggs, poultry and 
produce from wagons. They have 
called a meeting for this week for the 
purpose of organizing and demanding 
the imposition of a heavy municipal 
license tax upon the venders. Need- 
less to say, the movément lacks the 
support of consumers, and for that 
reason is not likely to receive favor- 
able attention from the city council, 

Monroe country will have a corn 
show again this fall. The committee 
named consists of R. V. Connell, R. 
E. Riner, R. E. J. Campbell, V. Mm. 
Shanklin, and O. C. Rowan. An apple 
and .poultry show will be given 
at the same time, and other features 
will be added to give it the dignity of 
a county fair. - 

\ . The 13th annual fair and,horse show 
of the Morgan Grove agricultural 
association was held during the week 
of September 1-5, and was a record- 
breaking success, both from the stand- 
point of exhibits and attendance. 
Two days were devoted to the horse 
show, and there was an especially fine 
exhibit of draft and farm work horses. 

The rain -interfered with peach 
shipments from Hampshire county 
during the past week, but helped the 
growth of the peaches. The bulk of 
the Elbertas have been picked and 
the Smocks are about ready for the 
market. Daily shipments from the 

South Branch line were reported as 

follows: Monday 23 cars, Tuesday 25, 

Wednesday 17, Thursday 22,. Friday 

21, Saturday 23, making a total of 131 

cars. 





Large Wheat Acreage—The dry 
spell is over and have had some fine 
rains. Pasture is very good. Corn 
will be good. There will be quite a 
large acreage put in wheat this fall. 
The $60,000 bonds voted by Washing- 
ton district for their roads, is being 
expended now and the work is pro- 
gressing nicely. There are some state 
convicts, furnished by the state, work- 
ing on the roads now. The oil inter- 
ests continue looking very discourag- 
ing. The unemployed from the oil 
fields are finding employment on the 
government.locks at Bens Run. 


Crops Not Good—Much threshing 
has been done with not very encourag- 


ing results in Marshall Co. Wheat 
was a moderate crop, rye and oats 
poor. Sheep are still high, hogs are 


engaged by some dealers at 8 to 8i%4c 
Pp lb, butter 28 to 30c, eggs 20 to 25c, 
chickens 9 to 12c. 


Half as Much Stock—Hay crop was 
but little more than half the average 
in Harrison Co. Lambs and cattle 
are moving out rapidly at good prices. 
Stock cattle scarce and high in spite 
of small hay crop. Top yearling steers 
sell at 7c, some 2-year-olds at 7i4c. 
There will be about half as much 
stock wintered here as is usual. War 
prices are being felt in flour and sugar. 
Some men laid off public works. 

Heavy Peach _Shipment—One day 
while moving the large peach crop of 
the eastern panhandle district, 22 
solid cars of the Romney branch were 
used, 12 being refrigerator cars. On 
the following day 27 cars, 17 of which 
were refrigerators, were forwarded. 
In addition to similar shipments a lit- 
tle later, a train loaded with peaches 
from Grant Co passed through Rom- 
ney. These peaches were of the 
Champion variety and sold at $2.50 a 


carrier in N Y. Other points shipped 
heav''y. 
Local Company Successful—Mer 


C. R. Jones of the Laurei Hill or- 
chard company in Barbour Co reports 
that his company gathered 1000 bus 
of peaches for eastern shipment dur- 
ing the week of Aug 24 from 180 acres 
under culitvation. The trees are four 
and five years old. 

Stock in Demand — All kinds of 
stock are more in demand in Fayette 
Co as the prospects are good for late 


pasture. Lambs sell around 5%c P 
Ib and calves at $15 to $18 ea. Lum- 
ber of all kinds is low. All the 


people hope for a speedy~end to the 
war in Europe. 
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“quality creamery butter in 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


sTANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
Oash or 7—-Wheat— -~Corn-—, -—Oate— 
Spot 


1814 1913 1914 1913 T9814 1913 





Re - 1.23. .93 88% .17% .52 .43 
pieafork ...2 L3l 86.95% (81 85TH 48% 
“cages Ws a oe ae: ee ae 
Pious... 218 22 4 —- = = 
| a im —- — =~— = 
Minneapolis «. — -80% .82 -73 44 _ 
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At New York, after a steady ad- 
yance in the grain market, prices took 
a tumble of 1@2c the latter part of 
jast week. In a general way, how- 
ever, the situation has changed little 


,and the market does not appear to 


nave relaxed any of its strength. Some 
of the crop estimates have been re- 
yised downward. The export business 
has been renewed and purchasing 
has followed on a liberal scale. No 2 
red sold as high as $1.32 p bu and Nv 
9 spring was quoted around 1.26. 
From wheat corn has _ borrowed 
considerable strength but the prices 
have shown a good advance on their 
own account, No 2 yellow corn at 
Chicago sold last Saturday at 4c above 
the quotation a year ago or at about 


0c. Standard oats were quoted 
arcund 5Se. 
- At Clflcago, wheat was again ex- 


cited and higher, with usual reactions 
Perhaps the most significant thing 
is the increasing volume of wheet ac- 
tually going abroad, and the reports 
that British, French and other Euro- 

n governments were buying bread- 
stuffs direct, and Sept wheat sold in 
the west at the highest point yet, 
$1.21 p bu, May touching 1.32. Total 
shipments of wheat (and flour in the 
form of wheat) from U S and Canada 
in a recent week were 11,500,000 bus, 
compared with eight million bus the 
preceding week, figure first named be- 
ing greatest in many months, Allusion 
should be made here also to the 
shipment of an initial cargo of over 
5000 bales cotton from the new crop 
to Barcelona, Spain. 

Thus the actual foreign movement 
of American produce to needy Europe 
is under way in a more pronounced 
manner than hitherto. Even though 
the straightening out of foreign ex- 
change, and the politics mixed up with 
the merchant marine proposition, 
have served to cause some impatience 
in trade circles, the trend is in the 
right direction. 


Foreign crop adadvices attracted 
some attention with further be- 
lief expressed that autumn seeding 


on the, continent of Europe will be 
restricted. A cargo of wheat and flour 
left Philadelphia last week direct for 
Scotland; 110,000 bus wheat and over 
a million pounds flour. France bought 
from one concern 100,000 bbls flour. 

Whether the general rains at the 
turn of the month, and extending into 
Sept, will appreciably benefit late fields 
of corn, remains to be seen. At any 
rate, the trade gave these a bearish 
interpretation, and with some in- 
crease in country offerings the market 
was unsettled, weak and firm by turns. 
Intense conditions in Europe forced 
Dec, new crop, upward to 77c p bu, 
old No 2 corn in store 82@83c. 

Oats sold off with the opening of 
Sept, but there were large sales for 
shipment to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the export inquiry continued urgent. 
This helped the general situation and 
een advanced to 51%c p bu, Dec 53@ 
wc, 

Grass seeds were unsettled, clover 
lower under restricted demand, based 
on about 18c p bu for Oct delivery, 
timothy 6% @6%c. 

Rye was dull at recent advanced 
quotations around $1 p bu. 

.,Barley was steady, malting grades 
74@80c p bu, feed barley 70@71e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicage 
1914... 32 321, 31 
1913. . 3014 33 29 
1912... i 29 26 
1911... 27 28 25 
Butter 


At New York, during the latter 
Dort of Aug and early Sept the butter 
business in this city is usually at low 
ebb,” and ‘while the tide of travel has 
turned toward the city, there are a 
g00d many people away which causes 
a temporary lull in demand. How- 
ever, prices have kept up well, extra 
quality emy being quoted up to 32c p 
Ib, state dairy 31c. 

_At Chicago, déalers have been an- 
ticipating an increase in the butter 
receipts, due to the cooler weather 
and the dropping off of the demand 
for cream for making ice cream. 
Trade is moderate, although arrivals 
Seem to be well cleaned up. Extra 
ge iots 





oe 


and tubs selis up to about Sie p 1b, 
dairy 29c. 


At Elgin, Til’ Sept 5, the majority 
of creamery butter sales today were 
made at 30c p Ib. 

At Columbus, emy butter 32c p Ib, 
dairy 20. 

At Philadelphia, emy 32c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 35e. 

Cheese 

At New York, in sympathy with 
primary markets the cheese market 
here has been weak and unsettled. 
Whole milk specials are quoted up to 
16%c p Ib, fcy 6c, daisies 16%c, 
young Americas 17\4c, Wis daisies 
16% c, twins 16c, state skims 7@14c. 

At Chicago, little change has come 
over the cheese market. Country 
sale has had a sustaining effect but 
demand here is only fair, twins sell- 
ing up to 14%c p Ib, daisies 15\c, 
young Americas and longhorns 15% 
@16\c. 


At Cuba, N Y, there were 500 bxs 
of cheese sold on the Cuba market 
at a ruling price of 15%c p Ib. 


. 
Cutting Middlemen’s Tolls 

The movement to establish addi- 
tional market facilities in greater 
New York has proved. a popular in- 
novation with consumers and the 
past week has seen a large business 
done, officials claiming prices to re- 
tail buyers much lower than in other 
parts of the city. The idea is to en- 
courage. housewives to go to these 
public markets, carrying their  bas- 
kets, making their purchases for cash 
from stalls and farmers’ wagons, and 
taking the goods home with them, 
thus cutting out some of the heavy 
delivery expenses. The municipal 
committee in charge is also endeavor- 
ing to interest the federal authorities 
to establish in the several markets 
parcel postoflice. 

The market at Ft Lee Ferry is 
regarded an ideal place for New Jer- 
sey farmers to take their truck 
directly there for immediate sale. A 
great number of retail stands were 
opened in the early morning, selling 
fruits, vegetables, etc, at reduced 
prices. Something like a half dozen 
of these .narkets are distributed in 
New York and Brooklyn. The presi- 
dent of the housewives’ league er- 
thusiastically stated that prices are 
much lower than in the retail stores, 
large cabbages selling.to consumers at 
5 eents each, tomatoes 1 cent a pound, 
red raspberries 6 cents a “box, pota- 
toes six pounds for 10 cents, fresh 
fish 6 to 9 cents a pound. One dealer 
sold tomatoes at a profit of 10 cents 
a crate but by noon had sold 40 
crates. At the Manhattan bridge 
market a farmer from Carlstadt, N J, 
did a good business, selling tomatoes 
at 25 cents a crate, cabbages seven 
heads for 25 cents, etc. 








At Cincinnati, O, No 2 white corn 
86e p bu, No 2 white oats 5iec, No 2 
red wheat $1.24, No 2 rye 99c, timothy 
hay 18.50 p ton, clover mixed 15@ 
17.50, rye straw 7.50, wheat 7, alfalfa 
17@20, bran 26, middlings 28, un- 
washed wool 21@22c p Ib, eggs. 24%c 
p doz, broilers 15%4c, hens 15c, ducks 
10@12c, apples 23 p bbl, home-grown 
beets 15@20c p doz, green beans 1 
p bag, wax 60c p hamper, cabbage 
150@1.75 p bbl, carrots 20c p doz 
bunches, onions 75c p bu, new pota- 
toes 2@2.25 p bbl, peppers 1.50, 
squash 75c@1 p hamper, sweet corn 
10@15c p doz, tomatoes 75c@1 p bu. 





Foreign Seeds Higher—The depart- 
ment of agriculture believes the re- 
cent war advance to $9 a bushel for 
crimson clover is unwarranted; that 
this is seed which was imported at 
approximately the same price as 
similar seed and commanded $4 to 
$4.50 a bushel at the early part of the 
season. The experts cautiously ad- 
vise abandoning crimson clover as a 
green manure crop and replacing it 
for the present with rye. Conditions 
in hairy vetch are somewhat aimilar. 


Personai and official courtesies help 
to relieve the situation abroad. At 
Berlin and Paris, the Germans and 
French have even opened their pri- 
vate houses to admit Americans who 
were temporarily stranded. Both 
those governments and others are co- 
operating efficiently with United States 
government to facilitate the return 
home of Americans. This nation of 





ours reciprocates by inviting within 
its hospitable borders all the Germans 
and Austrians that Canada seems so 
anxious to get rid of. 


The American protective tariff 
league, long identified as a supporter 
of the tariff proposition, has sent out 
a letter urging the production here of 
goods shut out by the war. It seeks 
to have investigated the possibility cf 
successfully manufacturing at home 
many of these things and of course 
has in contemplation the desirability 
of some tariff modifications with the 
view of strenethening the industrial 
situation. 














10,000 Persons 
Would Not Now 
Be Homeless If 
All Salem Build- 


ings Had Been 
Roofed With 


J-M AsBestos ROOFING 


“The Roll of Honor” 


Profit by the lesson of the great 
wooden shingles on your buildings! 


Salem, Mass., fire. Don’t put 


If you do, you will have to trust to luck that fire will not come your way. 





And you will find them extremely 
expensive, too, because they have to be 
constantly repaired. 

If you value safety and real economy, 
use J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

It resists fire—never requires painting 
or repairing—and is absolutely and per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get roofing service out of a single 
investment that pays dividends in fire 
protection and freedom from bother and 
expense for years to come! 


GET J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING! 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES also provide absolute fire 
protection and add to artistic appear- 
ance by their attractive colors and 
rough edges. 

J-M Regal Roofing is recognized as 
the most serviceable brand of 
felt roofing. 





‘ 


Write Nearest Branch Today for 


Water-proofing: Sanitary Specialti 





The eee, waorid. 


SHINGLES TO BLAME 


ASSACHUSETTS is still bending 2 
thoughtful brow over the tuins of Salem. 
Everybody agrees that the one thing 
which contribucéd most to the spread of the 
fire was<shingles. House afcet house burst 
into flame che instant the rain Of sparks touched 
the tindef-like shingle roofs. 
> & © 
=a dry, weathered shingle makes/, 
about che finest kindling known. ¥ Ia & closely 
populated town a brisk wind carries Aames over 
shingle roofs as fire sweeps ‘over sunburnt 
prairie grass. 
The Bay State is using the Salem “fife to 
start a strong argument apeinst shingles.” Ic 
will do che rest of the country no harm to listen. 








Descriptive Booklet 4225 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; Five Coverings; Cold Storage 


Insulation ; 
| Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. 
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International 


Harvester 


Manure Spreaders 


you cannot point to one 
International Harvester 


that will not do its work well in actual 
field and service. Every part is 
durable, built for long life 


strong an 


and good, even spreading: = 

Among the features that will interest you 
are these: Simple protected beater driving 
mechanism, all of steel; load carried on rear 
axle, insuring traction; reversible gear and 
worm; low, easily loaded box, with ample 


clearance underneath; end gate, 


clogging of beater while driving to the field, etc. 
All i are in the I H C spreader lin , high and 


low, endless and reverse apron, and 


. for small and large farms. Our catalogues will tell 
et Write for them and let us tell you also 
where you may see I H C manure spreaders. 


you more. 


detail in 
spreaders 
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International Harvester Company of America 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following-week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted. at the above rate, but 
Will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
tee @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
Bag aig for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED ROCK, White Orpington, 8 C White Lee- 
horn pulieta and cockerels. March April, May hatched, 
$1 to $3. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, Md: 


SINGLE COMB WHITE — = oe 


and yah now 
BUNCE ' Cincinnatus, iN i, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown for 
fall planting; raspberry, blackberry plants,’ fruit trees 
All_ leading varieties. Catalogue free HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 2 





WANTED—Quantity of high bush cranberry seed. 
E. A. MORGAN, City National Bank Bidg, Dayton, 0. 





° FOL SALE—100 age Comb White Leghorn year~- 
ep Blanchard-Wyckoff strain, 85 cents each. 
P. MIX, Schoharie, veN Y. 


200 PURE BRED White and Buff Orpington cock- 
erels ae tor sale. ORPINGTON POULTRY FARM, For- 
est Hill, Md. 








: SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN, yearling hens 
“4 Leen, s0-7ear-olds T0c. €. E. MARTIN, Worcester, 





Buff Orping- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, good ones, $6. 
hens or cockerels # w. ERS, Perulack, 





"RUNNER DUCKS. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
he s LIVE STOCK 


loads of high grade Holstein 
and 3 years old, to freshen this fall 
ear of —_ Holstein springers. Write 


Prices and fair treat- 
ment. énaMpens. Walton, N » & 


+ FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull calf, three 
ths old, @ grandson of Hood Farm Torono. His 
's = is a daughter of Pogis 9th. 

for particulars. WM P. MIX, Schoharie, N Y. 











HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN BULL, born Valentine 
day, 1914, more wees than white, crated f o b $25, 
_ or will nan for heifer same age or older, eal 
individuality. NEWTON BROWN, R 1, Ballston, N Y. 


HIGHEST rae FOR GINSENG; ship now. Other 
roote wanted. R. J, FELTHAM, Olean, N Y. 


WINTER RYE SEED, 
HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa. 


STANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet,-Vt. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged stone- 
ware shipped to any address direct from pottery at 
New Brighton, Pa, Lots are well assorted, 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and 
bean pots, a little of each. Send cash with order. 
Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON SEED MEAL-—Give us a trial order for 
Dove Brand Cotton Seed Meal; 38% to 41% protein. 
Fine quality at attractive price. Compares favorably 
with many brands sold on higher analysis at higher 
prices. Ask your experiment station. F. W. BRODB 
& COMPANY, Memphis, Tetin. 


DYNAMITE—Buy 
dealers’ commission. 
ford, Pa. 





recleaned. HOMER B. 




















farm dynamite direct and save 
PRINGLE POWDER CO, Brad- 





earling 
roquois 


a “ieage Ds aan! yg gy grown 
ality. breeding. Sire, 
L HANSEL, East Win- 


High Best 
Nenaior ¥ ‘youn Paul. F. 
field, N Y. 


LmeotaTeRED he WHITE PIGS, best strain 
ther Booking orders for September 
sec at $6 a gs pe SHO KELL, Heuvelton, 








SALE—A few good horn Dorset rams and 
Jambs. CHARLES LAF FERTY, Little Valley, 
aN ‘D—Some young milch cows g soon: 

: 1 East 128th St, New York C' 


‘CHOICD BERKSHIRES, a Eg Price reasonable. 
LESLIE BOYER, Burkitisville, Md. 


‘: RGR ENGLISH = YORKSHIRES—Lusty 
: RoBenT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 
DOGS AND FERRETS 


’ et, Pag Pl Goon AND RABBIT HOUNDS, broke to 
"yy ~ — kind that make good. Fox and 


 Seanee $5. ane for reply. M. E. 
ON, “prbderlekeburg, 0. 
COLLIE PUPS pet SALE this month, eligible to 


RENN ite, drivers of stock, OUTMAN 
hay 





T. R. 








Digs. 














FOR BALE— Catalog free. 
New London, Ohi 
FOR 2S em free. GLENDALE 


0, Wellington, 
NELSON'S, Grove 


¢ Would You Like To 
Find Some Money? 


a You oan san make some money that you 
"ould never make any other way, by 
ertising in American ‘Agriculturist’s 
ers’ .Exchange department some 
“of your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
iglanee: or implements, or household 
you no longer have use for, but 
which others might use. 
Lots of farmers have made money 
this way—and made it so easily it was 
* just like finding money. 


You Are Losing Money 


CG Dp. 






















of you Pinee Aaventt awakened to the possi- 
ilities of money-making by advertis- 
ing in’ American Agriculturist’s Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department—and read- 
ang the advertisements carefully, too. 
Look over the old truck in your wood- 
“Shed and attic. You'll probably find 
Several things ou don’t need—but 
which others might be crazy to buy. 
A 25-word advertisement would tell 
ut them ene. eK -w onl 
I moe. These $1. It 















cost you 
sell the 
ertisements do. 


“You Ought To Advertise 


want help in preparing your 
rtisernent, write our Advertising 









New York City. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—If you want position as fireman, brake- 





man, motorman, conductor on first class nearby roads, 
rite immediately. Inclose stamp, name position 
anted. Experience unnecessary. Uniforms and trans- 


portation furnished when necessary. RAILWAY IN- 


STITUTE, Dept 22, Indianapolis, Ind. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, are and ent orig 4 pay, lifetime empioy- 

ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, De 





THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to 
men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month. Farm- 
ers Have excellent chance. Write immediately for list 
of open positions. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
K 19, Rochester, N Y. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—tan help 
1 ‘T, 








you Trial. examination free. OZMENT, 107-R, 

St Louis F: 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS coming 

every where. month. me questions free. 


$7 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K-19, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion October 14. Good salary. Write OZMENT, 
7-F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


TO HIRE ONE OF THE BEST Le te and stalk 
men. DAVID BURDGE, Bridgeville, N 


AGENTS 


$120 ABSOLUTELY SURE—Man or woman to* dis- 
tribute religious literature. Sixty days’ work. Quick 
promotion. No experience necessary. Spare time work 
also. ZI EGLER COMPANY, Dept 127, Philadelphia, 


AGENTS—100% profit. New combination tool, 15 
in one. For farmers, mechanics, auto owners and 
for the home. THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 453 Third 
St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


NICELY LOCATED POULTRY FARM of 30 acres; 
I mile to depot, churches, schools, two and one- “half 
hours from Philadelphia and Baltimore; new bungalow, 
poultry houses, fruit, running water; quick buyer gets 
1 horse, 1 cow, White Leghorns, number ducks 

and geese, farmi ing “implements and all growing crops 
for only $2500; $1000 cash and balance to suit pur- 
chaser. Farm of 58 acres: good buildings, fruit, néar 
town; price $1750; only $750 cash, also well located 
stock farms on small payments and easy terms. 
THE J, W. FUNK CO, Denton, Md, 





























FARM FOR SALE—60-acre farm, good land, good 
house, with plenty outbuildings, 3% acres in grapes, 
1 acre in asparagus, large orchard with all kinds of 
fruit, about 20 acres ‘in good timber, 5 miles to 
Dover, the capital of Delaware, and 1 mile to R 
station with school ahd church, lying on state road. 
Price $8000. C. A. SCHMID; R F D, Cheswold, Del. 





FOR SALE—Pieasant Valley stock farm, five min- 
utes’ drive to center of manufacturing town; 200 acres 
good, strong land; nice 10-room house, steam. héat, 
house for hired help, hay barn, large sanitary stock 

arn, carmage house, spring water running to all 
buildings. For particulars and price, NATHAN 
POWERS, Warren, Mass. 











FARMS IN Be ne NEW JERSEY are stiil 
ae ee rain, fruit. an@ poultry. Catalog. 
Ww. STAT "Princeton, NJ. 








fery Well Pleased With Results 


have had very great success from the advertisement in American 











Fy 

instances are w They 

to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country pee Jamun must 
pay freight and commission ch ar ges. hea: 
When sold in a small way to retai 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 

, Apples 

At New York, the market for apples 
shows no improvement; offerings 
liberal, quality generally poor and 


prices irregular. Nearby stock 40@ 

90c p %-bb} bskt or 30@ 

barreled stock 1,50 @2.75. 
Beans 


At New York, the market for beans 
has been a little steadier and quite a 
good deal of stock has been with- 
.drawn from sale. Marrow is offered 
at $7@7.25 p 100 ibs of choice, 
medium 5.16@5.25, pea beans 4.85@5, 
red kidney 6.50@6.75, white 6.85@7. 

At Chicago, the bean market is not 
showing much activity of late al- 
though prices are steady and a firm 
undertone is noted. Pea beans sell at 
$3@3.10 p bu for choice hand-picked, 
common. 2.75@2.95, common to good 
réd kidney 3.75@4.35, green Swedish, 
long 2.50@3.10. 


Eggs 
Holders of eggs are pursuing a 
“watchful waiting’ attitude toward 


the market, at the same time having 
a good deal of confidence in the future 
for their commodity. In some circles 
it is firmly believed there will be a 
good many eggs exported during the 
coming winter and it is pointed out 
that some fairly good-sized shipments 
have already been made from eastern 
ports. The matter of imports of eggs 
into this country from Denmark, 
Russia, China or Australia does not 
seem to be bothering the trade now. 
Even though the European war should 
be short lived the dealers do not be- 
lieve they will be able to secure eggs 
in any large quantities from foreign 
countries. During late Aug a fair 
number of eggs were taken from stor- 
awe because of the rather. inferior 
product arriving, but with the ad- 
vance of this month, smaller numbers 
of eggs are being taken from the 
coolers. 

At New York, the egg market is 
firm, there being a good inquiry for 
fresh eggs and for other cheap eggs 
of’ good value and desirable lots of 
candled eggs. Fresh are quoted up 
to 31c p doz,. first 26c, hennery eggs 25 


@ 37e. . 
At Chicago, with the increased 
offerings of eggs the market has 


“caught up with itself.’’ The takings 
of eggs out of coolers has not been 
as liberal as in the recent past. All 
ordinary stock needs rehandling and 
is showing a fair loss. Fresh firsts 
are quoted up to 25c p'doz while. the 
best refrigerator eggs sell at 24%c. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, the dried fruit mar- 
ket is largely a nominal affair and 
prices here quoted are asking figures. 
Actual sales would be at concessions. 
Nothing doing in the futures market. 
eee fey 11@11%c p Ib, choice 

9% @10%c, prime 8% @9c, raspberries 
22@24c, cherries 15@16c, huckleber- 
ries 15@ 16c. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, hay continues to meet 
a weak. market and stocks show a 
tendency to accumulate. New 
timothy in large bales is quoted up to 
$22.50 p ton, No 1 21, shipping hay 16 
@17, fey light clover mixed 19@ 20,50, 
clover 19@20, rye straw 16@17, oats 
10 @ 10.50. 

At Chicago, new hay is meeting a 
fair reception on this market but in 
some instances timothy is quoted a 
Ittle lower, prairie hay firm. Choice 
eg Be A sells up to about $17.50 p ton, 

No 1 15, prairie 8@15, rye and wheat 
straw 6@7, oat 6@7.50. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, coarse western spring 
bran is quoted in 100-lb sacks at $26 
26.50 p ton, middlings 28, red dog 
33.25, linseed oil meal $3.50. 

: Nuts 

At New York, Va _ hand-picked 
yumbo peanuts 4% @6c p Ib, shelled 
5@9%c, Spanish shelled 7@8&\c. 

Onions 

At New York, under heavy accumu- 
lations the onion market has de- 
veloped some weakness. Orange Co 
(N_Y) red, yellow or white are quoted 
at.75c @$1 p bag, Ohio do, Jersey red 
do, Ct valley 1@1.15 p 100-Ib bag. 

At Chicago, although trade in 
onions is light, prices are well sus- 
tained with homegrown quoted at 75 

p 65-Ib sack, Wash and Cal 
$1.25@1.55 p 100-Ib sack, imported 
Valencia 2.50 @2.60 p half case, pic- 
kling. onions 75@85c p tomato bx. 


Vegetables 


At New York state,.peas. 10@75c 
p bag, red peppers $1.50@2.50 p bbl, 





green 50@75c, romaine 30@65c p 
bskt, squash p bbl, white . 
turnips 1@2, 









































































































80c p bu; - 


D bx, lima beans 

or bag, Va eeeplants 
», Jersey bekt, 
PbO 00s p bbl or $203 » 100 
tend. state ‘ten 7 3.50 “4 bbl, 
Jersey corn 30c@$1 ears, cu. 
cum bers @$1. 50 a » BS, green 
beans 25c@$1 p bskt or bas, beets or 
carrots 50c@$1 p 100 bchs 


Potatoes 


Late rains a great help to late 
Planted potatoes; paying 60c p by 
to farmers, last year 60% at this time, 
(G. E. 8., Thorndike, Me. 

Conditions extra good, prospe tive 
yield 125 to 150 bus p acre.—[John 
Stark, Wayne County, Mich. 

Potatoes have suffered no 
back.—[A. -L. Hopkins, 
Mich 

Not over 85% of a crop account of 
dry weather, probable yield 90 bus.— 
(M. T, Allen, Waupaca County, Wis 

Prospects good for 150 bus p acre 
but ne@d rain to mature late crop, 
[P. M. P., Amherst, Wis. . 

At New York, potatoes are in good 
demand and the market steady at 
former prices. Long Island seijls at 
$1.75@2 p bbi or bag, Jersey 1. 50@ 
1.85, southern 1@1.50. 

At Chicago, Minnewote early Ohio 
potatoes have sold at 62@70c p py 
Jersey Cobblers in bulk 80@83c,_ ' 


Poultry 


draw- 
Manistee, 


At New York, the market for live 
fowls is steady at 17@18c p lb, most 
of the buyers looking for’ heavy fat 
fowls. Choice are irregular in pri ce, 
broilers selling at 17@18%c, roosters 
12@13%c, turkeys 12@14c, spring 
ducks 14@18c, geese 124 1414¢ 
dressed poultry commands 1@2c »p |p 
premium. 

2 Wool 

Trading in the Boston wool market 

has not been as active as was recorded 


the latter part of Aug and early Sent. 
While trading has assumed a more 
quiet tone, values are fully as strong 
as previously noted and in some cases 
the market even firmer. Fleeces are 
beginning to attract more attention, as 
the strengthening of the market has 
removed some of the differences be- 
tween the better territories and (Ohio 


fleece wools, Arrivals of new clip 
wools from the west have declined 
materially and it is believed the clip 
is now well in hand. Nevertheless, 


there is no burdensome accumulation 
felt in Boston. Conditions abroad, of 
course, are much more critical and 
unsettled than in the domestic mar- 
kets and advices from England do not 
entirely agree concerning the condi- 
tion there. The bulk of the demand 
in the English market seems to be for 
low grade wools, and the army con- 
tractors have a tremendous job on 
their hands*to supply the needs of the 
English army, to say nothing of the 
demand from the continent. London 
sales may be postponed or omitted al- 
together for Sept 29. In the Boston 
fleece wool trade, Ohio three-eighths 
blood has recently been sold at about 
28c p lb, with fine unwashed delaine 
at 27c, Michigan 26@27c. 

Late news from London states that 
there is still considerable doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether the next series 
of wool auctions will be held on the 
dates originally agreed upon. In the 
emergency wool sales held at Liver- 
pool, wool suitable for khaki lines 
ruled steady. The general trade in 
wool in London is slow except in low 


and medium -crossbreeds which have 
advanced. However, the outlook for 
cotton is improving in England. More 
looms are running and trade is wait- 
ing the adjustment of cotton prices 





Heavy Consumption of Peaches 


In the aggregate the northern peach 
crop is large, but uneven in geographi- 
cal distribution. Always a delicate tree, 
some important peach sections were 
hard hit by low temperatures last win- 
ter, killing the fruit buds. But other 
peach sections have come to the front 
with liberal yields, Consumption this 
fall is very large, owing to the moder- 
ate prices at retail, which often show 
unsatisfactory profits to producers. 

Always important in the markets of 
Chicago and eastward, the Michigan 
crop is liberal, but not regarded above 
an average of recent years, taking the 
state as a whole. New York has com- 
parztively few peaches commercially, 
but Ohio, West Virginia and Maryland 
are yielding well; Delaware, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania somewhat une- 
even. 





At Columbus, 0, corn 83c p bu, 
oats 5le, wheat $1.21, bran 28 p ton, 
middlings 30, timothy hay 16, clover 
13, oat straw. 5, rye 5.50, steers 7@ 
8%c p Ib, veal a 6@9c, hogs 
9tKe, sheep 5@5%c, lambs 74407 %% 
eggs 26c p doz, fowls 13c p lb, ducks 
12c, potatoes 85@90c bu, white 
onions red and yellow 80c, cabbage 
1.25@1.50 p 100 Ths, pea beans 3.25 

me 8@4 p bbl, tomatoes 
peaches 202.25, Bart- 
peas 1.500175, plams 171.50. 
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FIELD NOTES 


live Sroca Fieve Representative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHING 















LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle Hogs — — = 
Goa 1918 f914 1913 1914 1913 
Per 100 Ibs 

Chicago _+--+++- $10.90 $9.15 $9.50 $8.85 $5.50 $4.65 
Ce paul... 975 .— 940 —— 5.50 — 
So St tk... 975 9.20 9.75 9.00 5.00 5.40 
amity sese=< 10.00 9.25 985 885 625 5.35 
10.50 9.00 eis) .60 5.7! 65 

Kansas iy. ** “G00 9:10 9.05 9.10 5.75 5.00 





At Chicago, August closed with a 
very satisfactory condition in the live 
stock market, this, more particularly, 
for those who have heavy finished 
beef animals for sale. As high as 
$10.90 p 100 lbs was paid on this 
market. The spread of 9@9.85 has 
been purchasing the good steers and 
stuff around 9.85@10.15 has been 
choice grade, while the big quota of 
handy and light weight steers off 
short feed sold within the spread of 
8,.40@8.90, these getting the compe- 
tion from medium to good range 
steers, which are on the market in 
liberal numbers. 

Receipts of hogs have been show- 
ing much weight, and the opening of 
September found the average receipts 
weighing around 250 Ibs apiece. 
Prices are a full three-quarters cent 
higher than a year ago, being quoted 
early this month at Chicago at 8.65@ 
9.55 p 100 Ibs. 

All values of ovine stock are down 
compared with a month ago. Sheep 
cover a range of about $5@5.75 p 
100 lbs with lambs selling at 7@S8,25. 
Receipts of sheep have been the 
largest of the season and the arrival 
in New York of a large number of 
mutton and-Jamb carcasses from Ar- 
gentina is also a bearish factor in the 
market. 

At New York, Monday, Sept 7—Last 
week after Monday prices held up 
Wednesday on steers; fat cows de- 
clined 10c in sympathy with the steer 
market, other grades held steady. 
Calves on light receipts -showed firm- 
ness, with best grades higher on 
Wednesday and all grades closing 
strong. ‘The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $7.50@9.80, oxen 
and stags 6.40@8.65, bulls 5.25@8.25, 
cows 3.25@7.50, and 2 fancy cows 
selling at 7.77@8,°veals 9@14, culls 
7@8.50, gras-ers_ 5.50 @ 6.62, butter- 
milk calves 6.75@7.25, yearlings 4.50 
@6 


Today there were %3 cars of cattle 
and 2936 calves on sale. ‘Steers very 
slow and prices barely steady, fat 
bulls and choice fat cows about steady, 
others 10@25c off; the yards were 
nearly cleared. ‘Steers averaging 926 
to 1427 Ibs sold at 6.50@9.75 p 100 
ibs, including 14 cars W Va, 926 to 
1427 Ibs, at 8.60@9.75, 11 cars Va, 930 
to 1374 Ibs, at 7@9.60, one car west- 
erns, 1380 Ibs, at 7.60,..N N Y steers, 775 


Ibs, at 6.50. Oxen sold at 5.85@7.60, 
bulis 5.25@8.25, cows 3@7, veals 7@ 
12.50, grassers 5.50@6.62, yearlings 5 


@6, a few battermilicn at 6.60@7. 

Sheep held up fairly well after 
Monday but closed weak to 25c lower. 
Lambs after Monday were slow and 
on Wednesday there was a break of 
2@35c, with a still further decline of 
0c on Thursday. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep, ewes, 2@ 
5.50; lambs 6@8.85. Today there 
were 26 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were full steady; lambs on moderate 
receipts were in better demand and 
10@25c higher: the pens were about 
Cleared, Common to good sheep 
ewes, sold at 3@4.75 per 100 lbs; a 
few at 5; lambs at 7 .50@ 8.65; culls 
at 5. 75 @6. Top eine ‘of W Va lambs 
865; N Y do 8.50; Pa do 8.50; Ten- 
nessee do 8; Ind do 7.75. 

Hogs still further advanced after 
Monday of last week 10@25c; but on 
Thursday prices fell off 10@1l5c, and 
there was a further drop of 15c on 
Friday; the market closed weak. 
Today ‘prices were 10@15c lower with 
44 to light weights selling at 9.50 
@ 9, 


The Horse Market 


Seasoned work Horses of all weights 
Were in fair demand at the auction 
last week and prices steady. Almost 
ho demand as yet for green offerings. 
At private sales stables business was 
Practically at a_ standstill. Good 
Second-hand workers are quoted at 
$100 @ 225 ver head. 

At Buffalo, the beef cattle market 
the opening of this week was lower 
on all grades except stockers which 
held steady, Total receipts of beef 
Cattle were 4125. Hogs arrived to the 
humber of of 14,400 head. -Pigs sold 


_ at $9 p 100 Ibs,. mixed and medium 
_ Weights - 9.40, yorkers 9.40@9.45. 
_ Abowt | gheep and 


the lamb mar«et being active, good to 
choice quality selling at 8.25@8.40. 
Sheep were also steady, wethers be- 
ing quoted at 5.75@6, ewes 5.25@5.50, 
yearlings 7 downward. 


Cows Scarcer But Better 


A striking fact brought out ‘at the 
recent conference of milk interests at 
Boston was that in a number of New 
England states the total number of 
dairy cows is rapidly decreasing. in 
New Hampshire the decline is declared 
to have been more than 20% in 10 
years. In Vermont it has been even 
more than this. A decrease is also re- 
ported in Rhode Island. 

While there are no available statis- 
tics for the Chicago dairy district in 
the last few years, it is the opinion of 
many well informed stockmen that 
there are not as many cows in this ter- 
ritory as three years ago. More young 
stock, but fewer milkers, is the com- 
mon statement. This has perhaps been 
due to the general agitation in fevor of 
animals with higher productive capac- 
ity, and also to the high price offered 
for beef. The average dairyman could 
well afford to throw out his poorer 
producers and sell them to the butcher, 

The red@&ction in this district, how- 
ever, has not been so, startling as in 
New England. A leading dairyman of 
northern Indiana, an enthusiastic cow 
testing association man, recently said: 
“While we have fewer cows than two 
years ago, what we have are of better 
grade, and we are learning better all 
the time how to feed them.” It is en- 
tirely possible that this decrease in the 
number of cows indicates an improve- 
ment in the dairy situation rather than 
a decrease in the amount of products 
available for shipment. In some dairy 
herds still, it would be better if quite 
a number of the poorer producing 
cows were shipped out and the onsas 
that actually yield a profit given better 
care. 


Breeding Sound Animals 


Farm government reports the following method is 
suggested for breeders of pedigreed and valuable dairy 
cattle in securing efficient herds: 

1. The construction or arrangement of independent 
maternity and calf nursery stables embodying all 
modern requirements for ventilation, light, heat, con- 
venience for disinfection, and ample facilities for 
the exclusion of flies. The stables sbouid provide 
sufficient individual stalls for calves until] at least 
three months old. 

5 cow which is about to calve should be well 
cleaned and her posterior parts disinfected, after 
which she should be placed in a clean stall some 
days prior to expected parturition Pending partu- 
rition the stall should be kept scrupulously clean 
and well disinfected. The tail, vulva, buttocks and 








udder should be disinfected twice daily. In order to 
avoid the danger of infection to the calf while pass- 
ing through the vagina of the cow during birth, 
either by the infection of white scours, the granual 


venereal disease, or other malady, the vagina should 
be irrigated daily with a mild disinfectant, such as 
0.5% tagol’s solution. Such attention to the vagina 
also tends to carry away atiy infections within the 
vagina which immediately after the opening of the 
cervical canal of the uterus at the time of calving 
may otherwise drop into the uterine cavity and there 
establish disease. 

8. When the calf is born it should be received 
upon a clean antiseptic sheet and at onc@ carried to 
a Clean calf stall and rubbed «dry. If it is desired 
to allow the calf to remain temporari.y with the 

cow, great care should be taken to see that the 
bedding is kept clean. After the calf has been dried, 
if not earlier, the stump of the navel cord should be 
disinfected. It should not be ligated Prepare a 
warm 1 to 1000 solution of corrosive su‘limate, fill 
a goblet or cup with it, and, having the calf held in 
a standing position, press the vesse] against the floor 
of the belly, so that the stump of the navel cord is 
submerged in the disinfecting fluid. Retain it in this 
Position for at least 10 minutes. Immediately after- 

lust the stump of the cord over liberally with 
a disinfecting desiccating powder, as alum and cam- 
phor, and repeat every 30 minutes until the stump is 
dry. The body openings should be disinfected with 
a 9.5% Logul’s solution 
‘Prior to drawing milk from the dam or other 
on for feeding the calf, or permitting the calf to 
suck, the udder and adjacent parts of the cow should 
be thoroughly disinfectd. The milk should be drawn 
in a sterile vessel under the strictest cleanliness. If 
the milk is from a cow not known to be free from 
tuberculosis, it should be sterilized before feeding. 
Individual feeding vessels should be used and regu- 
larly sterilized. 

5. When breeding time for the heifers grown under 
the foregoing conditions is approaching, douche the 
vagina once daily for at least three weeks before 
breedittg, at first with 0.5% Lugol's solution, and 
thereafter each second with a 0.25% sotution. The 
douching should extend over at least one estrual > 
or 21 days prior to breeding, and followed for an 
equal time reeding, or until it is determined 
she is pregnant, The bull should preferably have been 
grown in the same manner as the heifers he is to 
serve and his genitals douched in a similar way. 


Damage Claims in Stock Shipments 


An Ohio correspondent is greatly interested in our 
Protest jodged with the interstate commerce commis- 
against the uniform liability live stock contract 
freight. This 
contract seeks to outlaw claims for loss and damaze 
to live stock in transit or at either terminals, w'ven 
such claims are presented more than five days after 
the delivery of the live stock. “ Ohio friend 
thinks the time altogether too short, much of the 
five days might easily be used up - getting action 
through deliveries in the mails, etc. He says ques- 
tions come up which no one but the consignee can 
answer and the same condition would arise which 
might consume even much more than the five days. 
This would cut the shipper out h ge claims, 
thereby giving the r he ~} 
pers, amounting to a very large sum in the cou course 
a year. He believes 15 oe would be a fair Seal 
all 
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are offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP ; 
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a few extra good two and three-year-old roms 
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We are now ready to book 7 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 7 
livery. Can eupply emall flocks of ewes at 7 
various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
Particulars, address 

Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mar. 
Barner Vermont 


MA WGC '"F8F8m SACie.CFQ ria 


SNOWCROF TS 


ampshire Down 


Bred for quality D quantity from the International 
chimpion flock of 1911 former noteworthy importe- 
ticns. Large boned, low down, well wooled for show 
or breeding. DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pinehurst Sh hi 

We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tien stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—@® pays 
to buy the Lest. Send for catalogue. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfleld Center, N. Y 

















Shropshire Rams 


We have some big lusty one and two shear rams 
Utility stock of the right type. See them at the estate 
fair, ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


NIAGARA : STOCK - FARM 


Choice yor and Southdowns, both sexes, for 
show and breedi: 
a. ¢. DUNCAN, Mer., ° LEWISTON, N. ¥. 


COTSWOLDS 


A few fine lambs, both sexes, also stock ram, and a few 
breeding ewes, cheap. Chas. Dayton, Harpersfield, N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
Choice Shetland 3°, 2s, 2. 


Duroe pigs om first prize winners at a 
Collie pups from imported prize winning dog State 
wents and writet today. F. STEWART, ‘Esprrille, Pa. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY, GOLD, DOLLARS 

from monster Pekins, drakes Weighing eleven. lbs., ducks 
nine. No larger in America. Barron cockerels head 
my flocks of Wyckoff White Leghorns, Buff and Black 
, A Ay ~ Buttercups,”’ Giant Toulouse geese, 
the all profit bird. I have a booklet for you. It will 
eave you dollars i eggs and chicks. S 

C. VANALSTINE, - DEMSTER, N. Y. 























Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns simu: Gat 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reason nable Drices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. d. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


exclusively. Vigorous cockerels with breeding record over 
200 eggs per year on both sides. Pedigrees furnished; 
also year hens. My prices are very reasonable, Don't be 
late. Send for literature. CLOVERDALE POULTRY 
FARM, F. J. De Hart, ‘ Box 103, Cortland, N 


MOYERS 8S. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 

ere are some bargains for July—baby chicks $8 per 
100, eggs $4 per 100. 1 Ib. breeding cockerels (beauties) 
$l-each. Duck eggs Sc each by the setting or hundred. 
GRANT MOYER - FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers 
White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. Quality right. 
Prices reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed. 
Catalog free. W. RB: Stevens, Route 15, Lyons, N. Y. 


10 WEEKS OLD CHIX & DUX 


Tiffany’s Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin and Giant Rouen Ducks, World's Best Blood Lines. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. A. Tiffany, Phoenixville, Pa 


Utility S. C. White Leghorns 


Selected yearling hens $1 each, $90 Mod 100. Healthy, 
vigorous and excellent winter laye 
GEO. FROST, LEVANNA, CAYUGA co, N. _ N.Y. 


S8.C.WHITE LEGHORN | COCKERELS STOCK 
imported direct from Tom Barron, England. Strong, 
pag os handsome birds from world’s champion pedi- 
gree layers. Fine — or early orders 

DAVID M. HAMMOND. CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


NOW TAKING ORDERS 
for 8. C. Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 


























each fro’ winter laying strain that cannot be 
beat J vigor and eee. Guaranteed pure bred 
M.: BOLT, CINCINNATUS, N. Y¥. 





Knapp-Wyckoff S.C.W Leghorns | i 
Booking orders now for pullets and cockerels at $1 
each. Satisfaction assured. Catalogue free. 

F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


Austin’s 200-Egg Strain Single Comb 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. Standard bred. high record 
stock, red to the skin. Old and young stock for sale. 
Austin’s Poultry Farm, Box 17, Center Harbor, N. H. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest qnality, registered Prices right, 
BURKETT BROS., : * COLUM BUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 

Large English. white, short-nose type. Sota) sale 

wnas but what gy oot Toa AS — 
7's. cuRTIS Bor 














paneer 


We Save for sale at tH 
ber 


TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA, 


BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood of Champion Rival, 
Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Highwood Duke. 
Sows, boars. ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 


Large Berkshires at wo oases! cut ohm 


to Argentina. Makes fourth ex; in this ar, We 5 
red Berkshires duri rf 3, wh ich | is oer A “a hundred more 

than any other swine b rinthe U.S. Most of these 

to old customers, which speaks for itself. Selected animals, 


ages, forsale. Cs H. B, HARPENDING, Dundee, ue 


BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. Bootins orders for May 


and Juve pigs. Ali ock, 
blood of Masterpiece. Sows ta. boars $10. 


GREEN 
ACRE FARM. John A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding 
Also une gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y 


26. t , 3 M 
BERKSHIRES { gi! 2ea%io' renew Sope 
5. Oxford and Suffolk rams and ewes, 1 imported 
stock ram, some prize winners. 


H. S. TILLBURY, Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
One h red Spri: faney, 
large hogs = thet please re: = bot tt 
A.J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFLELD, MASS 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonabl 
WwW. B. BOWEN R. F. D. 3, SYRACUSE, x ¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N. ¥. 
A Gamembe Bred to 


Durocs to 00-10. boars. 


March pigs, pairs or single, Seanthy and thrifty. Ready 
to ship. C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, 0. 


Congo Farm Durocs ten” tivon ot 
the breed in my herd ces on the big growthy 


A, 
kind. Pigs not akin, and immuned by the State 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Dunlap, Box5, lagoon 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred —— sired by 
and bred to my State Fair champion boa Prices 
reasonable. R. B. MARTIN, w ALDECK. Ww, VA. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 


Great size, easy feeders, deep sucklers, careful —_ sd 
and most prolific of ait breeds. Quality of bacon u 
passed. Circular free. Wm. W. Morton, Russellville. KS. 


MAMMOTH TAMWORTH SWINE 

They are the largest, most prolific and earliest m*- 
turing hog bred. Boars ready for service at unusua 7 
low prices s0 sows and 


Als gilts 
WILLOWDALE FARM, Powhatan Pt. Ohio. 


Old Marysville Herd.O. I. C’s. 


Exceptionally fine stock for sale. Lengthy, heavy 
boned fellows. Certificate of registration free. Addreas 
J. W. WESTLAKE - MARYSVILLE, 0. 


O.1I. Cc. PIGS: 


ow booking oa for the fall_litters. - Quality A 1. 
Zz. right. F. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. -. 


Registered Chester White PIGS 


Best strains, prices right. Spring pigs all sold. New 
booking orders for fall dedivery. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - WAYVILLE, N. 1. 















































15 bred sows os elite bred 


























CATTLE BREEDERS 


READY FOR SERVICE 


For $100 I offer a beautifal bull calf ready for immedi- 
ate service. Handsomely marked, 84 white, unusually 





creleet square Ty) £ how Sire’s dam ‘ar m 
made 2 and 33.31 Ibs. bu Ler each | respective! bi A.R.O., 
in? —— Both over e over 4 cent fat. Dam isan 


unusuall heavy" persistent producer. She has a 80 Ib. 
sister and a 80 Ib. + r Ly 
Ibs. milk in | day an 
Others of various —f : trom $50.00 te to $125.00 each. 
TVORY FOSTER . Hi. 

Oswego, N. ¥. N. ¥. 


Address corresponience to Barton, N. ¥. 
HIN CHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull, 
born Dec. 19, 1918, color half half, an extra 
india, opines, Heng. hatter 3° be Kol, he 
ddaughter of i #.0. b. % 
be pram inachaer ot Bir inde, "Price #3. b. Mocha : 


BULL CALF 


Sire i eon of King of Pontiacs, whose dam ts grand- 
daughter De Kol’s 24 Butter 34. 
Cc. BERNING - Schenectady, N. ¥. 


FRANE 
Allegany—Steuben 


Holstein- Friesian Breeder's Club 
Cattle for sale. Pure-bred and Sales fist 


purticnes each month. wees addrewa 
A. SPENCER, Sec’y - 8. GaNisTEo, N. i. 


FARMSTEAD STOCK FARM headed af the great sire, 
Paladin Burke, who has 22 officially t 

olds that average 16.08 Ibs. of butter in 7 days. 

sale, young bulls, cows, calves of both sexes. ha 7 id 
breeders, not dealers. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N 


Polled Holsteins aS ae a 
tered by the Holetein Fries . A tew 

calves fox sale at from $10" cp, >, guaranteed to produce polled 
calves from horned cows. Geo, F. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Pa 


AYOUNG BULL 
fel bred. ‘fi00” “Harty” Mason Knox, Canton. 9 























272 oe N. ¥. 
ONONDAGA. H HLS OCK FARM 
and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 


want. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 





25 Holstein and Guernsey Cows 


for sale. Fine, large ones, and young. Mostly ald 





springing bets. 0. B. FOOTE, HOBART, N. Ky 
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When dairying systematic basis, 
“the Holstein cow Ps anh front. For facts 
and figures 


+ Send for FREE Ilastrated Descriptice Booklets 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 








4. L. Hendiaca, See's. 






















Langwater 
-GUERNSEYS 


‘The Herd of Zy~e and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
FP. L. Ames, Owner = =W. K. Hepburn, Supe. 











hist 










Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 
Le see BULLS FOR SALE 


COUNT 0) Sire, Florham Monarch 20771 
UPLAND FARMS Dam, Godolphin Flower 44543 


IPSWICH ey { Sire, Princess Jewell 
PRINCE Dam, The Fairie Queen 44562 


UPLAND FARMS f Sire, Langwater Cavalier 
GOODNESS { dan. 
Dams of these bulls now on test. 


Dam, Tregonning Goodness 44549 





HAWTHORN LASS XIII 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. Dam, Hawthorn Lass I. 


Type of our Tamworths. Quality of ham and 
bacon .ansurpassed. Large size, quick growing. 
Carefal mothers and the most prolific of all 


We are also breeders of 
Registered Berkshires 
Write for prices to 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH,*MASS. 














LVDS AMT ARALATY 






$8,000 cow. He has twen 


‘ontiac Pet, the second 37-Ib. cow; has 7: 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and hae 87 


W. W.. JENNINGS . 





eae Se OU UT ULE MGU LUMAR MUO LL 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Kotndyke. His dam was Pontiac 

be -five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 ibs. butter in seven days; 87 % the game breeding 
Aes same breeding as K 
(J 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for satan and prices 4 


THE HOME OF 


Apple, the 
% the same 





ntiac 


the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 


. Towanda, Pennsylvania 


AAU UL LL LLAMA AE mon POUCA LH LL UU LUC Lc 



































SSS S . een | 
GZ 

e derdeey Shettove | 
of Sale # choice lot o bred, imported 7 
ae of the finest rae tien and Z 
the best of breeding. Write for particu- Z 


lars or, better, come to see them. 
FRANK 8S. PEER 

OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 

Mei MtnnWhOhnDDFF'"»EFEFHF 


Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


73 young cows due to freshen in August and September, 
well marked, large producers. 50 first calf 2-year-old 
i due September. 50 well-bred, nicely marked 
yearling F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 
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‘Gets 


. _ Heart’s Delight Farm 





Datchland Colantha Sir Changeling 
a Beers Chemeli ged ine. Tb 
x fern days) cde caketive am 82.28 Ibs, 
Bc, t34 4 or exchange him for pure bred 
ay Jo Our reason for ng is, we 
bis have a number of his 


re. 
MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 
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BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more \ white 
black. , His 
30 


sath 
Hn 
2S 
2 
< 
g 
2 
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Be Fe 
Ib. ¢ 
Soe 
De teor af 
ll be 
AY. vut of 
BW Ibe. of yee ie 7 of then F. A. LAWRENCE. Vernon, N 


HOLSTEINS 


Sea 
"1 toe "mil aeedigon gE APS: 


BH Ls iy oy eS 


s _ EDGEWOOD FARM 


offers cows A ag heifers cf superior breeding, and bred 
Pedigrees and 


last two freshen G pe ods. 
Jake aad De Kol ‘families. 


jane Braga 


vy. 








to sires of the best blood of the breed. 
_ “prices on application. 
’ A. L. KESSLER, Prop., - BRANDT, PA. 
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eee Fe ue 


ate use. Best of 
milk each in one bs 7 
if taken at once. 
ities you wan 


E. H. KN 








The Greenwood Herd Offers a Son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


born October 23, pits, large , large, srg it and well built, ready for immedt- 


Ones 40 Ibs, butter each in 7 days. 
individualit 
here ‘ a bargain. 


PP & SON - - 


am and sire’s dam average 103 lbs. 
8250 


and heavy 


y 
we production are the qual 
rite us just w 


at you wantin Holste 


FABIUS, N. Y. 





East River Grade Holstein Cows 


|FOR SALE 


Fs z orved to A.) in s August, Se 
registered bait 


Stmcriy Bary TYPE AND Gbanee ret! 
fo: two-year-old heifers all sired by pure. 


a cing d. 
10 extra well-bred. registered bu : 
BREEDING, from A. &. O. dams. is Poxtrac 
Qairy cone 
R THE NEXT 30 DAYS PECIAL 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 


DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. y. 
Bell Phone 14-F 5. 














HOLSTEIN. 
FRIESIANS 


We offer half £ dozen young bulls, sired by King 
Pontiac Segis K: grades. No. 84705. Their = are 
nice, ‘young A. BR. co ar 


ws, altogether the 
an attractive lot of a bulls, and to a quick buy 
we will make the price just as attractive as the cave 
If interested, write or come quick, as we intend 
move them soon 
SOMERSET HOLSTEIN BREEDERS Co, 


Drawer I, SOMERVILLE, N. j, 


GRADE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


200 large, nicely-marked cows, 4 t 
freshen in September and Octol« ) 
cows fresh and close to calving; 100 two- 
year-old heifers due this fall. We ha 

more heavy producing cows that ar: 
individuals than you will find on 
other farm in central New York. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Springdale Farms, 
Cortland, N. Y. Office 50 Clinton Ave. 
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150 Head Grade Holsteins 


60 cows milking 40 to 50 Ibs. per day. 60 cows to freshen 
in A all young, finely marked and 
excellent produc ers. Meifer c alves, one week old, crated 
and aboard cars, $10 and $15 each. 60 head heifers, one 
and two years old. We offer some bargains at the 
present time in thoronghbred bull calves. Write for 

ree and prices. Grades or thoroughbreds we can 
supply your wants in Holstein cattle. 


WADSWORTH & ELLIS, e McGRAW, N. Y. 
ve ctive buyers met at Cortland. Telephone from 
and, Cortiand 1,f2, McGraw 1,724, McGraw 19R. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


has for sale Pure-Bred 


Holstein BULLS 


old enough -for service out of record 
dams, and a few heifer calves. Also two 
cows that will freshen in November and 
December. 


H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N Y. 





Bulls Yous Bulls 
Sired by the paR ie bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 


Reseteke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


50 Yearling Heifers 
=| 2-Year-Old Heifers 


all high grade Holsteins, nicely marked, 
good individuals bred to registered bulls 


ALSO REGISTERED STOCK 


all ages and both sexes. Come and see them. 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Choice Holstein Heifer Calves 


backed by large producers and high 
records. Animals are beautiful individ- 
uals, largely white in color, Show great 
promise. and will rapidly increase in 
value. All papers furnished free. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N.Y. 














‘ Raise a good sire, we can furnish the subject 
-_KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES. 


You can -rapidiy increase the value of your herd if 
own one. Rg Bee a the 

ot producing Ho es. me what you 
beed. F. A. TINKER, HERKIMER, N. Y. 


_ BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Sept., Oct. a; Sired ey. coe oe sires as 
rode. Bame ae 3 are me are Syrah heifers 
here is yous 
y soure bare Vo fe your own Big ron and 
@ SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N.Y, 


YERSIDE § STOCK FARM 


Fol 


















% tat. Dam, Asset Cornuco- 
21.80 Ibs at 4 years A R — F150. 
& SONS, - West Winfield, 








dams. A. P. 
ust Newror, Pa. 
H 





IFERS 
2 years of 
red. Come 





HEIFERS 


SEGIS. Four 






200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grate Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next 60 days, and 50 Registered Holst 
ws, Heifers and Bulls. 


J. R. FROST, 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 








A Rare Opportunity 


BULL—18 months old, 15-16 white, very large for his 
age, ee ie second to none, broad hips, straight 
back, deep body, and large milk veins. Sired by 
Aaggie Grace Butter Boy, whose sire was the great 
De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d and from a dam 21 ibs. 
butter in 7 days. Quick sale $200. 

Cc. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y¥. 


Jersey Excellence 


Bull calf, born March 5th, 1914. Dams record 
660 Ibs. butter, as four-year-old. Her dam 800 
Ibs. butter. All four grandparents in Register 
of Merit. Grandsire first prize over Jersey with 
his get. -PENSHURST FARM, Narbeth, Pa. 








JERSEY 


Pay best. Rich: 
milk. Easy keep. 





oa xX. 








American Jersey Cattle Club, 334 W. 23d St., New Yor’ 





older, also Cows 
GEO. L. MAR 


ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. ROBINSON, 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop.; Syracuse, N. Y. 


Valley 
View 
Farm 


EDMESTON. N. Y 








Offers Registered Jersey 
bull calves for sale. 

Also Mexican Donkey 
six years old. 


WILLIAM BERRY 
De Lancey, New York 





Grandsons 
Pontiac Korndyke 


I offer two April calves sired by 29.37-Ib gon of 
PONTIAC KORNDYKE; dams untested, but wil! be 





oe hag neg ee ee CORTLAND, N. ¥Y. 
Holsteins for Sale 


Registered Holstein Bulls, $50 each. 7 registered 
heifers for-$900. 100 high-grade and registered cows, 
100 high-grade yearlings and 2-year-olds, $40 to $60 
each. Heifer: calves, 7-8 Holsteip, $15 each. 

REAGAN BROS., - = TULLY, Y. 


Guernsey Bull 


Registered Guernsey bull for sale. Price 
right. Bull calves from the best imported 
stock for sale. ELMVIEW FARMS, 
3883 CONNELL BLDG, SCRANTON, PA. 


. . 
Young Registered Holstein Bull 
127791, now ready for sale. Well bred, handsome in- 
dividual, even black and white. $135, We have two 
others, more fashionably yore. and higher priced. 
MOHEGAN FARM PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Hudsop Head 


N. 








Valley Holetei 








Dairy inheritance is the most val- 
Inheritance uable asset in a Jersey bull calf. 
If you buy at Hood owéll, Mass., you get the 


bl] 
wing the breeding of the champion sires and 
We can uf you bull calves to improve i 


herds. HOOD FARM LOWELL, 


DAIRY SHORT HORNS 





— 






100 High Grade Hol 


stein Heifers 1 yr. old) 


50 high grade Holstein heifers tw 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y 














wd 


Crestmont Farms 


Born last January, just one bull in our barn for sale. 
His dam has a two-year-old record of 16 Ibs., a large, 
handsome show heifer of excellent breeding. His sire's 
dam has 28.9€ Ibs. and his full sister 31.95 Ibs. He i 
one of the best individualg we have had, seyen-eigitl 
white and we wil] pay express charges returning if 
purchaser vot satisfied. $100 will take this one 
quickly. H. C. GATES, - CANTON, PA. 


CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 

WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


HAWLEY & TRAVIS. NORWICH, N. ¥ 


Ready for Light Service 
A well grown grandson of 
KING OF-THE PONTIACS 
Sire of K. P. PONTIAC LASS 4 Ibs. 7 Days 
World’s =— butter cow for 7-30-60-100 da: 



















His dam an R. O. cow with an A. RB. 0. dau 
and granddaughter All heavy wmilkers, giving 
60 TO LBS. MILK DAILY (when fresh) 





common “a airy cadre and feed only. First check for 
$100 gets him; crated, all papers. Fy d pedigree and 
information regarding all classes and ages of Hois 

bulls write F. . BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N y. 


Pioneer Farm 
Herd 


official milk and butter records. 
EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Holstein 
Bull Calves is" °°" 


Camillus, N. Y. 
oe? dave, from A. R.O. pom, t prices right. 
OLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the Kieg of the Portiacs, Mo ~~ t 
em Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kil 

ng, as fine as can geen in any ont 
poe 4 Write for particulars, stating ae nearly ‘# 
possible what you prefer. 


B. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Seis sth : 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose fret ten daughters 

have freshened have averaged 17.39 ibs. butter in s 
days as two-year-olds. Brersthing fuberculin test 


FC. & K. A. OVERTON' - N. ¥. 


ADAMS, 
Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 








One month old up, 
a white, sired by 

bul. whose two 
néarest dams 
ig a over 





Syracuse, N. » 





te 








registered for sale, Calves 3 months and 
at reasonable prices. 
VIN, Andover, Ashie Os m, 






cumsen ite Wt 825-3 Weil. ee se “bred A.R.O. 
. ranging . from to $200. GREEN 
John 4. geek Nazareth. Po 
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The Escape of Bostwick—KXIV 


[Concluded] 


NE being only departed from 
the . scene—Trimmer, the 
lumberman, swiftly seeking 
McCoppet. Van, in his heat, 
had toid too much, accusing 
the prisoner in hand. He 
silenced Gettysburg abrupt- 

and started to force aside the crowd. 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen, move aside,” 
he said. “T've got—by Jupe! there's 


- kk!” 

Bost as Bostwick fleeing to his car 
that Van had discovered. Searle had 
geen enough in the briefest of glances. 
He had heard too much. He realized 
that only in flight could the temper of 
the mob be avoided. He had seen this 
mob in action once before—and the walls 
of his stomach caved. 

Van went plunging through the crowd 
to get his man. But he eould not win. 
Bostwick had speeded up his motor in 
a panic for haste and his gar leaped 
away like a dragon on Wings, the 
muffler cut-out roaring like a gattling. 

Van might perhaps have shot and 


killed the escaping man who held the 


wheel, but he wanted Searle alive. 

One wild, sweeping glance Van cast 
about, for a horse or something to ride. 
Suvy was stabled, unsaddled, up the 
street. Bostwick and his cloud of dust 
were dropping .away in a swiftly nar- 
yowing perspective. And there stood a 
powerful, dusty-red car—empty—its 
motor in motion! There was no time to 
search for its owner. There were half 
a dozen different cars with which Van 
Buren was familiar. He ran to it, glanced 
at its Jevers, wheel and clutch, recog- 
nized the one type he had coveted, and 
hurled himself into the seat. 

“Here! You!’ yelled the owner, fight- 
ing through the crowd, but three big 
miners fell upon him and bore him to 


the earth. They hoped to see a race. 
They saw it begin with a promptness 
incredible. One—two changes of the 
snarling gears they heard before the 
deafening cut-out belched its explo- 
sions. Then down the street, in pursuit 


of the first, the second machine was 

. Van shoved up his spark, gave 
her all the gas, froze to the wheel like 
a man of steel—and .swooped like a 
ground-skimming comet out upon the 
world. The road for a distance of fully 
five miles Was cornparatively level It 
was rutted by the wheels of heavy 
traffic, but with tires in the dusty ruts 
a car ran unimpeded. 

Searle had not only gained a half-mile 
lead, but his’ car was apparently swifter. 
He knew its every trick and ounce of 
power. He drove superbly. He was 
reckless now, f< ne had not missed the 
knowledge that behind him was a meteor 
burning up his trail. 

Like a leaping beast—a road-devour- 
ing minotaur—the car with Van _ shot 
roaringly through space. He could not 
tell that Searle, ahead, was slipping yet 
further in the lead. He only knew 
that, come what might, till the mechan- 
ism burst, or the earth should split, he 
would chase his man across the desert. 
The dust in the air from Bostwick’s 
car drove blindingly upon him. Far, 
far away, a mere speck on the road, he 
beheld a freight-team approaching—a 
team of twenty animals at least, that he 
and Bostwick must encounter. A sud- 
den memory of road conditions decided 
him to move. The ruts where he was 
were bad enough—they were worse 
where the team must be passed. 

He did not reduce his speed to take 
to the brush. he car beneath him flung 


clean off the ground as he swung to 
climb out of the grooves. It landed 
with all four wheels .a-spin, but only 


struck on two. A sudden swerve, far out 
of the course, and the monster righted 
abruptly. Another sharp turn, and away 
it went again, crushing the brush and 
flinging up the sand in a track of its 
own that paralleled the road, but rougher 
though free from the ruts. 

The brush was small, six inches high, 
but the wheels bounced over it madly. 
The whole car hurtled and bounded in 
a riot of motion. 

Five minutes later Bostwick’s car was 


almost fronting the team in the road, 
with its score of dusty mules. He 
dared not take the ruts at speed, and 


groaned as he slowed to climb the bank. 
He lost but little time, however, since 
once on the side he was going ahead 
again like mad; nevertheless, he cast a 
glance behind and saw that his gap had 
narrowed. Moreover, he would not at- 
tempt to return to the ruts as before, 
ag a second of the teams was coming a 
mile or so away 


Nerve began to tell. Van was abso- 
lutely reckless; Searle was not. The 
former would have crowded on another 


notch of speed, but Bostwick feared, and 
shut off a trifie of his power. Even then 
he was rocking, quivering, careening on- 
ward like a star escaped from its course; 
and the gains Van made were slow. 
The man on the second team paused 
to see them pass In smoke and dust 
and with war’s own din they cleaved the 
Startled air. And the man who saw the 
look that had set on Van's hard-chiseled 
face was aware that unless his car 
should fail there was nothing on earth 
he could not catch. Bostwick had begun 
to weaken. The pace over sage-brush, 
rocks, and basins of sand was racking 
both the car and the nerves that held 
the wheel. How long such a flight could 
continued he dared not guess. Even 
Steel has limitations. To what he was 
fleeing he could scarcely have told, since 
the telegraph would send its word 
throughout the desert-land, and overhaul! 
him finally. * 
A sickening apprehension assailed him, 
however, within the minute. One of his 
cylinders was missing. His trained ear 
Caught at the change of the “tune,” 
and he felt his speed decreasing. He 
Slanced back briefly,, where the dusty 
lump of steel, like a red-hot projectile, 
thundered in his wake. He beheld a 
qudden fan-like flare of dust in the cloud 
ee Png — He —— faintly heard 
- r 
in his being and a grim joy sprang 


Va 1 tire. 
the - had blown out a 2 speed, 
i a 


ba gh $ 
» bolding to a straight-away course 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 
A Tale of Adventures in the Gold Mining Days of Nevada 
By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


merciless fate, the horseman heard an 
air cushian go, felt the lurch and lame- 
ness of the car, and steadied it back 
upon its road. He did not retreat by so 
much as a hair the lever advancing his 
spark. He did not budge the gas con- 
trol, but left it still wide open. If all 
of his tires should blow out together 
he would not halt his pace. He would 
drive that car to destruction, or to tri- 
umph in the race. 

Searie’s rejoicing endured but the 
briefest span. His motor had begun again 
to spiutter, in mechanical death. Then, 
with a sudden memory, sweat broke out 
on Bostwick’s face. His gasoline was 
gone! He had thoroughly intended re- 
filling his tank, having barely had a 
sufficient supply to run him from the 
claim to camp; and this had been neg- 
lected. 

His ¢ar bumped slowly for a score of 
yards, then died by the side of the road. 
He leaped out madly, to assure himself 
the tank was reaily dry. He cursed, he 
raved. It seemed absurd for this big, 
hot creature to be dead. And meantime, 
like a whirlwind coming on, Van Buren 
was crashing down upon him. 


The Race and Battle 


Searle leaped in the tonneau , and 
caught up a heavy revolver, stored 
beneath the seat. He glanced at the 


eylinder. Four of the cartridges only 
were unused. He remained inside the 
“fort” of the car, with the weapon 
cocked and lowered out of sight. Charg- 
ing down like a meteor, melting its very 
course, Van and the red car came by 
leaps and plunges. He was shutting off 
the power gradually, but still rushing 
up with frightening speed, when Bost- 
wick raised his gun and fired. 

The bullet went wide, and Van came 
on. Bostwick steadied and fired again. 
There was no such thing as halting the 
demon in the car. But the target's size 
was rapidly increasing! Nevertheless, 
the third shot missed, like the others. 
Would the madman never halt? Bost- 
wick dropped a knee to the floor, 
steadied the barrel on the cushion, lined 
up the sights, and pulled the trigger. 

With the roar of the weapon Van 
abruptly drooped. The bullet had pierced 


his shoulder. And he still came on. His 
face had suddenly paled; his lips had 
hardened in a manner new to his face. 


He halted the car, aware that his foe 
had exhausted his ammunition, since no 
more shots were fired. 

His own big gun he drew deliberately. 
To sustain himself, through the shack 
of his wound, was draining the utmost 
of his nerve. He was hardly ten feet 
away from the man who stood there, 
a captive in his car. 

“Well, Searle,” he said, “you're a bet- 
ter shot than I thought—and a better 
driver. In fact, you drive so almighty 
well I am going to let you drive me 
back to camp.” He arose from his seat. 
He was bleeding. His left arm was_all 
but useless. “Come down,” he added. 
“Come down and take my seat. And 
don’t make the slightest error in eti- 
quette, Searle, or I'll see if a forty-some- 
odd ball will bounce when it lands on 
your skull.” 

Bostwick had expected to be shot on 


the spot. No cornered rat could 
have been more adjectly afraid. His 
nerve had oozed away the more 
for the grimness of the man who 
stood before him—a man with such 


a wound as that who was still the mas- 
ter of his forces! 
He was terribly white. His teeth fairly 


chattered in his head. He had played 
a desperate part—and lost. 

Despite his show of strength Van 
Stepped with difficulty to the back of 
his car and seated himself within. 

“Up in the seat there, Searle,” he 
repeated, “and drive back at moderate 
speed.” 

Bostwick’s surrender was complete. He 
climbed to the driver’s position, still 
Silently, and started the car in an au- 
tomatic way that knew no thought of 
resistance. At the rear of his head Van 
held the gun, and back towards Goldite 
they rolled. Two miles out the sheriff, 
in a borrowed car, grimly seated at the 
driver’s side, came bearing down upon 
them. The cars were halted long enough 
for the sheriff to take his place with 
Searle, and then they hastened on. 

Christler had instantly seen that Van 
Was wounded. He as quickly realized 
that to rush Van to town and medical 
attendance was the only possible plan. 

He merely said, “You're hurt.” 

Van tried to smile. “Slightly punc- 
tured.” He was rapidly losing strength. 

Christler thought to divert him He 
shouted above the purring of-the car. 

“Found Matt all right. I’m goin’ to 
take him back to the state authorities 
in the convict suit that’s hangin’ ’round 
the store.” 


Van was instantly aroused. “No you 
don’t Bill! No you don’t! I’ve got use 
for those stripes myself. You'll buy 


Matt the best suit of clothes in 
and charge the bill to me.” 

If Bostwick heard, or understood, he 
did not make a sign. He was driving 
like a servant on the box, but he could 
not have stood on his feet. They were 
nearing the town. A cavalcade of horse- 
men, drivers of buggies, and men on 
foot came excitedly trooping down the 
road to meet the short procession. De- 
spite his utmost efforts, Van was gone. 


town, 


Weak from the loss of blood and the 
shock, he could hold up his frame no 
longer. 

“Bill,” he said, as the sheriff turned 
around, “I guess I'm—all !n—for a lit- 
tle. Cold storage him, till I get back 
on my feet.” 

He waved a loose gesture towards 


Bostwick, then sank unconscious on the 


floor. 
The Last Cigars 
Trimmer, the lumberman, not to be 
stayed, had broken in upon McCoppet 
ruthlessly, with perceptions unerring 


concerning the troubles in the air, when 
Lawrence was arrested. The lumberman, 
smoking furiously, came to‘ his point 
with utmost directness. 

“Opa!,” he said, “I’m goin’ away, and 
I want ten thousand dollars. I want it 
now. You owe me some you ain't paid 
up, and now I’m raisin’ the ante.” 

“You're raising bunions,” McCoppet 
assured him softly, throwing away his 
unsmoked cigar and putting a fresh one 
in his mouth. “T’ll pay you what I 
agreed—when I get the ready cash.” 

“Think so, do you Opal?” inquired the 
lumberman, eying his man in growing 
restlessness. “I think diffrent, savy? 
I'm onto you and your game with Law- 
rence—you payin’ him twenty thousand 
bucks to fake the reservation. I want 
ten thousand right away, in the next 
ten minutes, or you'd better pack your 
trunk.” 

McCoppet, startled by the accusation, 
Watched the savage manner in which 
the lumberman ate up the smoke of his 
weed. ‘He could think of one way only 
in which a man of Trimmer’s men- 

















Speak or I Won’t Give You a Mouthful 


w 


y could have come upon certai 
private facts. _ 

“So,” he said presently, “you crawled 
in under this place, this. floor, and 
caught it through the cracks.” 

“Knot-hole,” said Trimmer gesturing, 
“that one over there. And tell you, 
Opal, I want that money new. Do you 
hear? I want it now!" He smashed 
his heavy fist upon the table, and off 
flew the ash of his cigar, 

“What will you do if I 
gambler asked him coldly. “Wait! Hold 
on! Don’t forget, my friend, that Cul- 
ver’s murder is up to you, and I'll give 
you up in a minute.” 

The lumberman rose. Every moment 
mes passed increased the danger to them 
oth. 

He pulled an ugly, 
thumped with its muzzle on the table: 
“You'll never leave this room alive if 
I don’t git the money. Ring fer it, 
Opal, ring the bell, and order it in with 
the drinks!” 

McCoppet would have temporized. It 
Was not sO much the money now as 
the state of affairs in the street. How 
much was known?—and what was being 
done?. These were the questions in his 
mind, 

“Don't get excited, friend,” he said. 
“If things are out, and you and I are 
caught with the aces in our sleeves, we 


refuse?” the 


rusty gun, and 


may have to fight back to back.” He 
was edging around to draw his pistol 
unobserved. 

A sudden, loud-knock at the door 
broke in upon his speech, and both 
men started in alarm. 

“Opal! Opal!” cried a muffled voice 


in accents of warning just outside the 
door, “Christler’s on your trail!" 

The roar and excitement of the 
ing crowd, aroused to a wild 
tion, broke even to the den. 

McCoppet heard, and a 
stood. He knew too 
to explain, to accuse even Trimmer 
to a mob in heat. Nothing but flight 
was possible, and perhaps even that was 
a risk. 

He started for the window. 
leaped before him. 

“No you don’t!” he said. 
Opal——” 


com- 
indigna- 


little under- 


much to attempt 


Trimmer 
“IT tald you, 


that!” the gambler cut in 


s! His gun leapéd out with flame 
at its end; and the roar, fire, bullet, 
and all seemed to bury in the lumber- 
man’s body. A second shot and a third 
did the same—and Trimmer went down 
like a log 

His gun had fallen from his hand. 
With all his brute vitality he crawled 


One of the 
his heart, but yet he 
McCoppet 


to take it up. 
pierced 
die. 


bullets had 
would not 
had snatched up a chair 
and with it he beat out the window. 
Then Trimmer’s gun crashed tremen- 
dously—and Opal sank against the sill. 
He faced his man. A ghastly pallor 
spread upon his countenance. He went 
down slowly, lilke a man of melting 
snow, his cigar still hanging on his lip. 
“Good shot,” said McCoppet faintly. 
His head went forward on his breast 
and he crumpled on the floor. 


Wasted Time 


Van was conveyed to Mrs Dick’s. The 
fever attacked him in his helplessness 
and delirium claimed him for its own 
He glided from unconsciousness into a 
wandering state of mind before the 
hour of noon. His wound was an telly, 
fiery affair, made worse by all that he 
did. For having returned from his 
lethargy,” he promptly began to fight 
anew all his battles with horses, men, 
and love that had crossed his summer 
orbit. ; 

Gettysburg, Dave, and Napoleon 
begged for the brunt of the battle. They 
got it. For three long days Van lay 
upon his bed and flung them all around 
the room. He hurt them, bruised them, 
even called them names, but ever like 
three faithful dogs, whom beatings will 


never discourage—the beatings at least 
of a master much beloved—they re- 
turned undaunted to the fray, with af- 
fection constantly increasing. 

There were three other nurses—two 
women and Algy, the cook. But Beth 
Was the one who slept the least, who 
glided most often to the sick man’s 
side, who wetted his lips and renewed 
the ice and gave him a cooler pillow. 
And she it was who suffered most when 


he called upon he 
“Beth! Beth!” he 
ness of joy, and 
across his eyes, 
the man I hate 
in the world!” 
That she finally knew, 
tale portion of her letter had been 
found when Bostwick was searched— 
all this availed her nothing now, as she 
pleaded with Van to understand He 
fought his fights, and ran his race, and 


name. 

would call in a wild- 
then pass his hand 
repeating: “—this is 
More than anyone else 


that the tell- 


returned to that line so many times 
that she feared it would kill him in 
the end. At evening of the seventh day 
he had slept away the heat He was 
wasted, his face. had grown a tawny 
stubble of beard, but his strength had 
pulled him through. 

The sunlight glory, as the great orb 
dipped into purple hills afar, streamed 


xoldenly in through the window, on 
Beth, alone at his side. It blazoned her 
beauty, lingering in her hair, laying its 


roseate tint upon the pale moss-roses 
of her cheeks. It richened the won- 
drous luster of her eyes, and deepened 
their deep brown tenderness of love. 
She was gold and brown and creamy 
white, with tremulous coral lips. Yet 
on her face a greater beauty burned— 


the beauty of her inner-self—the beauty 
of her womanhood, her nature, shining 
through. This was the vision Van 
looked upon, when his eyes were open 
at last. He opened them languidly, as 
one at peace and restored to control by 
rest. He leoked at her long, and pres- 
ently a faint smile dawned in his eyes. 

She could not speak, as she knelt at 
his side, to see him thus return, She 
could only place, her hand upon her 
cheek and give herself up to his gaze— 
give all she was, and all her“love, and 
a yearning too vast to be expressed. 
from the light of her soul, For he said 
with a faint, wan smile upon his lips: 

“I don’t believe it, Beth. You meant 
to write ‘love’ in your letter.” 

{To Page 
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va of the figured crepe materials 
used to make this dressing sack. 
_gack is made with the body and 
ves in one and the pattern provides 

acap. The pattern, No 6868, is cut 
gizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
dium size requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
fed goods, % yard of 36-inch plain 


No 6717—Ladies’ Waist 

‘This pretty bodice is cut with body 
d sleeves in one piece; if wide mate- 
is used there need be no seam in the 
ck, but otherwise a seam must_ be 
ade. The closing is in surplice effect 













there is a handsome roll or stand- 
ng collar at the neck.’The pattern, No 
‘17, is cut sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 






“miéasure. Medium size requires without 
geam at back 1% yards of 36-inch mate- 
‘ oy 1 tabaaad seam 2% yards the same 
widt : 


%s No. 6805—Ladies’ Waist 


-~-. This design gives us a charming and 

._ . simple blouse, made with body and 
. gleeves in one and with some fullness 

under the arm.: The neck is open and 
4s trimmed with a flare collar, 
"~~ back at the sides, and the sleeves are 
of three-quarter length. The pattern, No 
. 6805, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
“measure. Medium size requires 1% 
~ yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
_- of 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. 


_*). _ .. No 6806—Ladies’ Skirt 


* . In this natty skirt we have one of the 
new tailored models for part of a plain 
suit or for separate wear. There are 
«ither two or three gores, according to 
Bs the width of the material employed in 
-« making.’ The closing is in the front. 
; The pattern, No 6806, is cut in sizes 22 
“+. to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size 
. > Tequires for three-gore skirt 2% yards 
of 44-inch material. 


No 6771—Ladies’ Dress 


This frock is simple enough for a 
hhouse dress and dressy enough for the 
street. The upper end of the sleeve 

_ferms a shoulder yoke and the lower 
* of the blouse is plain and full. 
2: ere is a small ornamental collar. The 
* -gkirt is a one-piece model. The pattern, 
; No 6771, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
“ bust measure. Medium size requires of 
material with border 3% yards of 46- 
inch -or wider. 
No 6734—Ladies’ Skirt 
Many of the newer skirts show the 
-Wery long tunic -with a slight ripple 
: ove a straight underskirt. Two mate- 
ls are often combined and sometimes 
ie foun colors and one fabric only. Both 


Phe 








undation skirt and tunic of the skirt 

Ty own above have two pieces and this 
"Ge apyinss the closing at the sider The pat- 
-» “tern, No 6734, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
~ inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
Jquires 2 yards of 44-inch plain material 
~> and 1% yards of 36-inch striped goods, 
or 3% yards of material 36, 44 or 54_ 
"inches wide. 
+ Nag No 6834—Ladies’ Dress 

: This. dress has a‘simple blouse, with 
a plain vest in the center of the front, 
having -extra~ trimming tabs at the 

*. /bosom. Trimming the neck edges there 
~~ - 4s a wide collar, square in the back. The 
+. pleeves are inserted with small armhole 
_ + g@nd may be long or short. The four 
'-. gore skirt is fitted around the body and 
@loses in the front. The pattern, No 
+6834, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
ty ‘measure: Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 44-inch material, with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. 


No 6768—Misses’ Dress 


. This frock ‘shows an advance fall 
bye It has a shoulder yoke, produced 












extending the upper ends of the 
» Bleeves. and the front and back of the 
~ “blouse are full and plain. The sleeves 
tte & be jong or short. The open neck is 
t 






F shed with a rounded collar. The 
_ tthree-zore skirt is in tunic effect with 
’ high or regulation waistline. The nat- 


' tern, No 6768, is cut in sizes 14; 16, 18 
"and 20 years. Medium size requires 4 
+ yards of 44-inch material. 


No 6690 Misses’ Dress 


Gingham, ratine, lihen, and other cot- 
_40n fabrics can be used to make this 
ress. The blouse is quite regulation 
with ‘bias closing, wide collar an 
sleeves set in with a seam at the shoul- 
_der, while the skirt has three gores and 
is gathered around the top, closing at 
the side of the front. The pattern, No 
- 6690, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
_- years. Medium size requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material, with % pare of 27- 


No 6825—Ladies’ Dress 


Simple enough for home wear and 
y enough for the street, this dress 
a plain blouse, with drop shoulder, 
plain sleeve with band cuff, side 
nt closing and slightly open neck. 
three-gore skirt is gathered in the 
and closes at the side of the front. 
r pattern, No 6825, is cut in sizes 
Saeere to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
sa “Flat requires 3% yards of 44-inch mate- 


No 6842—Girls’ Dress 


© materials are used in making 
s dress, the collar, cuffs, and .under- 
firt being of plaid material, while the 
puse and skirt are of plain material. 
ress closes at the back and can 
made with either the long or short 
ves. The two-gore skirt has a long 
ic, The pattern, No 6842, is cut in 
14 years. edium size re- 
of 44-inch plain goods 
rds of 36-inch plaid goods. 


_No 6840—Misses’ Dress 

design is also suitable for small 
It has a plain, loose blouse 
At neck is a 
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Attractive Modish 
small armhole and may be long or short. 
The skirt has three gores, with a one- 
piece lower section and with a tunie at- 
tached at yoke depth. This may be 
omitted. The pattern, No 6840, is cut 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 44-inch plain 
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Patterns Easy for the Home 


material, with 1% yards of 36-inch 


plai 
No 6758—Girls’. Coat 
This very smart little coaf has body 
and sleeves cut in ome and a center 
front closing. The neck may fasten 


‘high or be left a little open and finished 
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Medium’ size requires 2 
um requires " 
inch material. mvverds of 
No 6656—Girls’ Dress 


This pretty frock may be mad lai 
cheviot or of other plaid material 4 









as 










well. as plain gingham, serge, ¢o;; 

crepe, ratine, and the like. The closi.” 
is \in« front and the skirt has rp 
pieces. Collar, cuffs and belt are of 
contrasting material. . Combinations a 


material are the newest effect in dresc,- 
but plain goods are also used With mer. 
ly a piaid sash to trim. The pattern, x, 
6656, ia cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 ana 13 
years. Medium size requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch plaid material, with % yard 
of 27-inch piain goods to trim. ~° 


No 6861—Girls’ Dress 


This.little dress is very easy to 
velop. It closes at the left side »5¢ 
front and-shas long sleeves. The skin 
cut in three gores and is-attached 1, 
long waist. The pattern, No 6861. is ¢ 
in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size ;o 
uires 1% yards of 44-inch material anq 
yard of 27-inch silk for collar anq_ 
sash, ™~ s 
No 6788—Ladies’ House Dres, 


Novel and practical this dress has ry 
reversible closing because the fronts r- 
are double and either side may overja 
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the other. The neck is finished wit Buc 
smaljl co:'ar, and the bishon sleeves es . 
be made long or short. The skirt hae N 
four gore: and is plain around the reg i 
The pattern, No 6788, is cut in sizes 34 She 
to 46 inches bust measure. Medium size F 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. an 
No 6151—Girls’ Dress 
-Linen or gingham can be used to { 
make this dress with the collar. cuffs : 
and belt of contrasting material, ‘ 
dress is made in the box plaited st, 
ane close: at the front. The lone or MW 
short sleeves can be used. The pattern 
No 6461, is cut in sizes 6, 8, Ag Bs to ¢ 
years. Medium size requires 2% irds bra: 
of 44-inch material and % yard « 7. owr 
inch contrasting goods. ~ fave 
No 607&—Giris’ Dress wile 
ae post 
Linen or gingham can be used to expe 
make this dress with the trimmine of 
contrasting material. The dress closes = 
at the front and can be made with eitije, fra 
the long or short sleeves. The ski 5 for 
cut im one piece. The pattern, No (678. Exp 
is cut in sizes 2 to 14 years. Medium thot 
size requires 3% yards of 36-inch mate- usué 
rial and % yards of 27-inch contrasting I 
goods, ° bun 
No 6510—Girls’ Dress the 
+ 
Very novel and dainty, this little dress th : 
, then 


may have body and sleeves in one. or 
the sleeve made separately and attached 
to a low, drop shouldér. The front opens 
over a vest, widening toward the t 
A panel in the three-gore skirt conti s 
the vest idea. The pattern, No 651%, is 
cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 rs 
Medium size requires 2 yards of 43-inch 
material.-and % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 


No 6606—Ladies’ House Dress 


A simple model which looks well m 
in gingham, linen, chambray, cotton 
crepe, and ather wash materials, as well 
as in challis, cashmere, brilliantine, and 





the like. The blouse has a tuck at « 
shoulder in front and back, and a sid 
front closing. _The skirt is cut in s 
gores. The pattern, No 6606, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas 
Medium size requires 5% yards of 
inch material. 

ce of each pattern 10 cents. Order 
jE sage, from our Faghion Depart- 





Short Cuts in Sewing 


MRS E. J, FEINT 
One motto that it pays to observe at 
all times is the well-known one, “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” Never let 
@ rip, tear, or hole get of much size 


before it is mended. The weekly mend- 
ing should be kept up religious! is 
timely attention to worn places wil! of- 
tentimes double the wearing life of a 
garment. This is particularly true of 
hosiery. 

In the case of very active childr 
I do not think it best to let them wear 
a pair of stockings more than a day or 
two at a time. Change often and mend 
before the holes get large. 

I mend on my sewing machine a great 
many things. Patches looks better. if 
the thread is fine and a close stitch is 
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used, when done on the machine, an 
weir better, a 
Even hosiery can be done on the ma- 
chine, unless the stockings are ver} 
small. I either put a new piece und 
neath the thin places and sew around 
it with edges flat, or remove the presser cer 
foot of my machine, place the worn qui 
place in a very small embroidery hoo) nec 
and darn back and forth as fast as ! tra 
can run the machine and guide the hoop co] 
back and forth and sideways. It is very col 
quickly done. 
Then I do not tie threads as much as 
I used to. When starting a hem or b 
seam I begin a half-inch from the end ut th 
and sew first to the end, remove the flower 
work, and sew as usual. Clip the ends packir 
and you have a much firmer ending than direct 
a knot could be. , fresh 
I now mend worn spots in pillow Seldon 
cases. I reverse the sheets before they Cut 
get too thin, turning the centers to the a u 
outside. I mend ‘even towels when | ine. 
see signs of breaking. -I either sew back ower: 
and forth over the thin spots, or put in the 
on a piece of an old one as a patch up Cut sr 
and down the center. I also mend rugs there 
and carpets. I hem or bind my quilts eondit: 
on the machine. I have taken a tied com- once. 










fortable. when it became soiled ani 
quilted it on the machine before wash- 
with. very ood results. 

sew rags for rugs, and piece quilts 
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In Modern Time 
HELEN P, METZGEB 


0ld Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 
paid she. “[T must thoroughly clean it; 
For serms and things, 
And microbes with wings, . 
My cupboard—they demean it!” 


go old Mother Hubbard 

She cleaned out her cupboard. 
ghe sterilized, scalded, and scrubbed it; 

Like a very Jack Horner, 

She cleaned out each corner, 
hen brushed. and _ polished, 
rubbed it. 


When old Mother Hubbard 
Stepped back from the cupboard, 
And viewed it with much elation. 
Said she, “I'm sure 
Germs could not endure 
Such up-to-date sanitation.” 


and 


Next morn, when Dame Hubbard 
Inspected her cupboard 

she raved, and her hair she tore; 
For one lone parasite : 
Had lived through the night, 

And now there were thousands more! 





Sending Cut Flowers by Mail 
L, H, COBB 

Many times one would like to send 
to distant friends as token of remem- 
prance a bunch of violets from our 
own plants, or a few sprays of some 
favorite flowers. or even some choice 
wild flowers. With the new parcel 
post this can be easily done and the 
expense will be very light, and, as they 


are expected to handle articles marked - 


“fragile’’ with care, there is a chance 
for them to arrive in good condition. 
Express shipments are expensive, 
though they are rushed through, and 
usually arrive in good condition. 

I have had women bring me great 
bunches of flowers gathered fresh from 
the plants without regard to the time 
o* day, and ask me to pack them for 
them. I always did the best I could, 
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them in the cellar or the refrigerator. 
If this is not possible wrap a large 
paper around the bunch, vase and all, 
so as to exclude the air as much as you 
can, 

When you are ready to pack them 
select a box a little longer than the 
longest stems and plenty of room to 
hold them when compactly iaid in, 
without having to crush them. You 
should have a few sheets of waxed 
paper and some soft tissue, though 
they can be sent without, using ordi- 
nary print paper instead. In giving 
directions I will suppose you have the 
wax paper and tissue, Boxes, paper 
and labels with the words “Cut Flow- 
ers” on them can be obtained of your 
local florist for a few cents if you have 
a florist in your town. Tissue paper 
can be purchased at any store. 

Put your waxed paper in first and 
let the ends extend over the sides of 
the box far enough to fold over the 


top when the box is packed. Put in 
several sheets of tissue’ next, letting 
them extend over the same as the 


waxed paper. Now select your longest 
stemmed flowers and place them in 
first, the bloom as near the end as you 
can, and as many side by side as will 
fit in without crowding. Lay the next 
layer so the flowers come just beneath 
the first layer and keep on until you 
have- flowers as far down as the length 
of stems of the shortest will let you go. 
Now if you have more, fold a sheet or 
two of the tissue over from each side, 
and begin all over again just as before. 
When they are all in fold the tissue 
over first and then the waxed paper, 
If you are sending only a_ short 
journey this will be all that is necessary 
to keep them if you have taken the 
flowers out of the water and put di- 
rectly into the box with the stems wet. 
If they have to be one the road sev- 
eral days it is best to wrap a cloth 
wrung out of cool water around the 
stems of each layer below the flowers. 
If you have two layers fold a sheet of 
tissue and sprinkle lightly and place 





fect beauty. 


Those who prefer a table cover in- 
stead of a runnef will find this a per- 
It comes stamped and 


tinted on a very heavy natural colored 


erash called momie cloth. The mate- 
rial measures thirty-eight inches and 
may be hemmed all around or on only 


or oc 





two sides, 


vaze. 
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An Attractive Square Table Cover 


The flowers are tinted in soft shades of rose and old biue. In 


the 


center of each flower a cluster of black French knots should be worked 


quite closely together. The lines are worked in outline stitch, It 


is not 


necessary to outline the flowers, but this cover, No 2432, is really more at- 
tractive if it is done, as it brings out the colors. Any 6ther combination of 


colors may be ordered if the rose and blue do not harmonize with 
Tinted material 35 cents, cotton 20 cents. 


colors of your room. 


the 


Order by number from our fancywork department, care of this paper. 


but there is more in the preparation of 
flowers to pack than there is in the 
backing. Cut from the plants and put 
directly into the boxes, no matter how 
fresh they may appear, flowers will 
seldom go through in good condition. 
Cut the flowers that you want to send 
away early in the morning, in fact, 
flowers for any purpose, should be cut 
in the morning. See that the stems are 
tut smoothly with a sharp knife so 
there will be no bruised or crushed 
condition, and put into cool water at 
Once. A little salt in the water is said 
be good for them, but I could never 
Ste any difference, though I usually 
row ita pinch. Let them remain in 
26 water in a cool room for from 
elve to twenty-four hours. If the 
eather is hot or dry it is better to set 


‘ 


over the lower layer befoer putting the 
second layer in. Never sprinkle the 
bloom. The object in view_is to keep 
the air in the box moist, but not to 
have the flowers wet. If the stems are 
well filled with water and the air in 
the box remains moflst they will keep 
in fine condition for a long time. Do 
not try to wrap a wet cloth around the 
stems so they can get water, for they 
will take up none unless the cloth is 
thoroughly saturated, and then your 
box will get ruined and thrown out of 
the mails. The cloth you use is simply 
to hold a surplus of moisture to give 
off into the air when needed, and 
should be wrung out as dry as you can 
wring it. Waxed paper helps to re- 
tain the moisture also, 

Be sure you mark your box plainly 





“Cut Flowers,” and you will do well to 
add “Protect ‘from heat and frost,’’ 
Postmasters have tags of different 
kinds and colors to use on such goods, 
and you should tell him what it is and 
that it is perishable. He will know 
what to use, and will fix it up as well 
as he can, You can insure the package 
for a few cents if you wish, and that 
will make them more careful. 





From Bread Dough 


ENTIBE WHEAT BREAD—To two cups 
scalded milk add one-fourth cup of 
sugar, one teaspoon of salt, and let 
ecol. When lukewarm add one yeast 
cake, dissolved in one-fourth cup e: 
tepid water, and four and two-thirds 
cups entire wheat flour, Beat well, 
cover, let rise double its bulk, again 
beat, and turn into greased pans, leav- 
ing pans one-haif full, let rise and 
bake. Entire wheat bread should not 
auite double its bulk during the last 
rising. 

CHOCOLATE BREAD—When making 
raised bread take enough of the bread 
sponge for one loaf and add one-half 
cup sugar and one square of chocolate, 
or two tablespoons of cocoa. Mold, let 
rise and bake like white bread, watch- 
ing carefully as it scorches more easily 
than white. 

TEA ROLLS—One quart of flour, one 
teaspoon of soda, two teaspoons of 
cream or tartar, one tablespoon of but- 
ter, moisten with milk, roll one-half 


inch in thickness, spread with but- 
ter sprinkled with sugar and roll 
as you would jelly roll. Cut the 


slices one inch thick and bake. 





Laundry Wrinkles 
ALICE MARGARET ASUTON 


Sometimes it is just the little aggra- 
vating details that make a difficult or 
unpleasant task almost unbearable. 

Washing day is a hard time for most 
worten, so it pays to consider some of 
the smaller items involved in the 
process of washing. 

Better even than a colthespin apron 
I like my grape-basket pinholder, with 
a wire twisted through the handle to 
form a hook, This hook is slipped over 
the clothesline, and the basket is 
easily pushed ahead of the worker, 
while the pins are so much easier to 
grasp than from a bag or apron. 

A cart for conveying the clothes 
basket to the line ought to be included 
in every washing equipment, Even if 
it is only a very crude homemade af- 
fair, it will save so much heavy lifting 
and that constant stooping which 
makes hanging out the clothes so tire- 
some a task after long bending over 
the washtub. 

A great saving of time can be ef- 
fected during the warm months by 
sprinkling the clothes before removing 
them from the line. A basin of water 
and a whisk broom will accomplish 
the task in short order; or, one of the 
small watering pots that throw a fine 
spray is excellent, I line the basket 
with a piece of old blanket kept for the 
purpose, and as the clothes are re- 
moved from the line they are folded 
evenly and placed in the basket. An- 
other blanket covers them completely, 
and they are not disturbed until ready 
to be ironed next day. This saves so 
much handling of the clothes that it is 
worthy of a trial if the plan has never 
been used. 

Who doesn’t dread hanging out 
clothes in cold weather? We have set- 
tled the problem of drying the small 


articles very satisfactorily. The rounds 
were removed from an old clothes 
horse, and ropes put in their place, 


Seated in a comfortable chair in my 
warm kitchen I can now pin on these 
lines all the small —rticles that take so 
much time. When filled, the frame is 
set on the porch where hooks in the 
house wall and one of the porch pillars 
are slipped into corresponding screw- 
eyes on the clothes frame, keeping it 
from blowing over. 





A Note-book for Odd Jobs 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


It pays to keep a notebook in 
which to jot down odd jobs that 
need attention, and which are 
so hard to remember when there 
is time which might be given to 
them. If a lock has become balky, or 
a room needs measuring for paper, or 
something must be hunted from the 
attic, make a note of ti in the handy 
odd-jobs book. Look through the book 
frequently and check off the tasks ac- 
complished. No one can be depended 
upon to remember all these things un- 
tii pressing need jogs the memory 
The handy little notebook will save 
many inconveniences if given a trial, 


( Mrs. Suburbs : Oh, Atity Drudge, 
































were you on this late train too? 
I've worried all the way home 
for fear I'll oversleep tomorrow. 
I want to wash all my blankets, 
and I'll have to get up before 
five or I won't get them done, 


Anty Drudge: Ui you do them my 


way you needn't worry about 
getting up so early. I'll step 
around tomorrow about nine 


o'clock, and show you how easily 
and quickly Fels-Naptha Soap 
will do them for you. You'll be 
buying it by the box, like I do, 
after tomorrow. 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap makes 
blankets, flannels 
and woolens as 

esoft and woolly as 


when new, be- 
cause there is no hard 
rubbing to harden 
them and soaking is 
not'necessary. 
Clothes washed with 
Fels-Naptha are 
sweet, clean and 
white and last twice 
as long. Just soak for 
about thirty minutes 
in cool water and 
Fels-Naptha, give a 
rub or two, rinse and 
hang on the line. 


All your house- 
work can be done as 
easily and quickly. 
Dirt disappears, and 
grease dissolves. Fels- 
Naptha cleans por- 
celain tubs perfectly. 

Buy it by the box or carton g4 


follow the directions on the 
and Green wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


f) FELS-NAPTHA 
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ELL, he’s been here! That's 
‘clear enough,” said Morris, 
» *—and he has had a look. 
There‘s no telling how much 
he has managed tc take away 
with him. Lift up the hood and look 
“wt the engine, some of the adjust- 
; ‘ will probably be different, if he 
f many of the parts. I 
: he centinued, while Tony 
is carrying out his suggestion, “that 
hs he’s made a pretty thorough 
b of it. He’d hardly have com- 
itted burglary, without the expecta- 

of some substantial advantage.” 
3 Leaving Tony ‘still. busy over the 
motor, he roamed about the stable, 
*took a turn about outside of it and 
brought up, at last, at the big door, 
_ the fastening of which he now ex- 
‘amined curiously. 

“He was not frightened away; 

~that’s clear,” he observed. “He had 
plenty of time to put things _ tidy 
after he got through. There’s not a 
trace of him, that I can see; yet he 
was probably here for an hour or 
two.” 
“How could he have got in at all, 
without leaving some trace?’ This 
from Tony, who was till crouching 
~ over the motor. 

“Half a dozen ways. 
ridiculously easy to break into for 
anyone who really meant business. 
The staple here, for instance, is not 
clinched through the wood at all. A 
strong man could almost pull it out 
with his fingers, I entrusted the 
putting it up to Beck. I imagine 
that’s the way he came in,—pulled 

_ out the staple and set it back with a 
".tap of a hammer when he got 
’ through.” 

“He couldn’t have done that with- 
out making a noise. That door 
squeals like a pig.” 

“IT fancy you slept pretty deep, 
then,”’ said Morris, “and I know that 
Beck does. He’s veny hard to wake.” 

“But you don’t certainly!’’ Tony 
objected. 

“I never hear anything at night. I 
put parafline plugs in my ears so that 
I don’t. -Shouldn’t sleep a wink, if 
I didn’t. Well, what’s your report? 
Have you found anything there?” 

For Tony had straightened up, 

+ wiped his hands on a bit of cotton 
Waste and was coming out of the 
shed. — 

"T don’t know. I can’t be sure. I 
have been imagining all sorts of 
changes, but I really haven’t- found ®@ 
thing that .I could. swear was 

_-@ifferent from the way I left it last 
“< might. I can’t éven convince myself 
that it is different. No, the only 


This place is 


# © -gerap of evidence we have that any- 


one has been here is just that letter.” 
'. “Well, that is . evidence -enough: 
You drove that car alone all day yes- 
r ; you hadn’t any letter in your 
_ possession, addressed to Valentine; so 
- -the letter couldn’t have been dropped 
in the car while you were-in it. It’s 
been brought in since, by somebody 
»-@lse. Since the letter is addressed to 
Valentine, it is. probable. that he is 
“the person who brought it in.” 
‘> He was not. looking at Longstreet 
as he spoke, but gazing thoughtfully 
down the’ Valley.” 
“One thing we can do,” he. con- 
cluded, after 4 momentary silence, 
“we can call up Ashcroft on the 
“phone and. see -whether Valentine is 
stopping ‘there, Doesn't that strike 
you as a good idéa?” 
Longstreet started. 
“What's that?” 
“I beg your. pardon,—I wasn’t listen- 
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of Preceding, Long- 

; the greatest motor racer in Amer- 
ng & a.country road in the 

is dad by a woman's “Hello!” 

rs.to give her a lift. She accepts, 
but. informs him that she is not going 
: Y until she-has performed a certain 
oo ise at she had been 
riding, that the mare had 

€ her, -hdd .bolted back to 

le- She- al ata cross-roads, 
While he is waiting for her return, 
reflects on his own and his part- 

8 great discovery—the most revo- 
tionary discovery that had ever, been 
-in connection with automobile en- 
. He tries to persuade himself that 

ais. meeting with the girl is only a mi- 
‘nor incident, but he finds himself strange- 
i thrilled by her voice and grveepnce, 
u the dark prevents him. from see- 

er face. Meanwhile it starts rain- 

, and when the rl returns to the 
hine she assures him her errand was 
much less disagreeable to her by 
Owledge that he was waiting for 

She then asks him to let her alight 

@ cértain road near her hotel, thanks 
Prettily, but does not reveal her 

e nor allow him to see her face. 

t.. proceeds to the home of 


partner, who is an eccentric 
Together they have experi- 
er ’ the problem of running a 
r by the explosions of a powerful ex- 
re Apparently ey have succeeded. 

‘ 8 ‘orris shows Long- 

t two} Edgar Valentine, 

. tent -lawyer, seemingly has 
and. gone over to 

president of the auto- 

The next. morning re 

: on 





ing. 


d. J 
e asked abruptly. 


lL was thinking about ~ 
thing else,”’ oh 43 

Morris waited a moment for him to 
go on, then asked: 

“Well, what is it that’s come over 
you all’of a sudden?” 

For it was perfectly plain, from the 
younger man’s face, that something 
had, ‘ 

“We can’t be sure that Valentine 
has been here,” he said, uncomfort- 
ably. 7 

“No, of course, Someone else may 
have brought the letter.’ 

“That's not what I mean. We can’t 
be sure that anyone has been here. 
Your reasoning is-all right, but there 
is a flaw in the facts. I didn’t drive 
the car alone all the way up here. 
Part of the way I carried a passen- 
ger.” 

He stuck there and Morris had to 
prompt him to go on. 

“What was he like?” he asked, a 
little impatiently. “Give me the par- 
ticulars.”’ 

“It wasn’t a man,” said Tony. ‘It 
was a woman, and I don’t. know what 
she was like, because I didn’t see 
her. It was after dark when I 
picked her up. But she may have 
had a letter addressed to Valentine and 
dropped it out of her pocket.” 


Tony’s Confession 


“Pocket!’’ echoéd Morris, more im.. 
patiently than before. ‘‘Women don't 
wear pockets—not big enough to carry 
letters in and drop them out of, at any 
rate. Come—begin at the beginning 
and tell me the whole story. I wish 
you had told it last night.” 

Tony did it as well as he could, but 
his speech was halting, and his story 
was not very consecutive. At the end 
of it, Morris was staring at him in ex- 
asperated astonishment. 

“You say you didn’t see her at ali! 
But, man, how could-you help it when 
you drove her up to the hotel? It was 
Woodstock Inn, I suppose, and the en- 
trance must have been lighted up.” 

“TI didn’t drive her to the entrance,” 
Tony confessed. “She got out at the 
foot of a flight of wooden steps that, 
she said, led up over the hill to it.” 

“And why, ih the name of common 
sense, did you do that?” 

“She asked me:to. She didn’t want 
me to know who she was. She owned 
up to that, in so many words. She 
was awfully nice about it.’”’ 

“She was awfully slick about it— 
that’s what you mean,”’ said Morris, ir- 
ritably. 
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while Tony sat, rather helplessly, on 
the swinging couch. 

“You say you took her to Ashcroft,” 
Morris continued, “and that you read 
the name over the gate by a flash of 


lightning! 
Suddenly he stopped short and his face 


lighted up. “I’ve got it, Tony!”’ he said, | 


“Tt never happened at all. Not a bit 
of it. But you dreamed it last-night.” 

Longstreet smiled a rather con- 
strained smile, as one will who ac- 
knowledges a jest he does not particu- 
larly relish. 

“Oh, I’m not joking,” said Morris. 
“I’m perfectly serious, Stop and think 
a minute, and see if you don’t remem- 
ber it was a dream, instead of a 
fact.”’ 

“It happens,” said Tony, “that I can 
prove it was not a dream, even to you. 
Do you remember last night my being 
a little startled when you spoke of 
Ashcroft, and when you asked me why, 
my saying that it was, no doubt, noth- 
ing but a coincidence—but that I would 
tell you in the morning?” Me 

Morris’ face fell. 

“All right,” he said. “She was real, 
then—but that doesn’t make her any 
the less mysterioius. By the way, did 
you tell her who you were?’”’ 

“No.”’ 

“Nothing about yourself?” 

“IT told her where I was going.” 

“Well, if she was on her way to see 
Valentine, that*hint would have been 
enough to give you away.”’ 

“What makes you think it was Val- 
entine she was going to see?” 

“Why, one of them dropped the let- 
ter,’*-said Morris impatiently. “If she 
dropped it, it’s likely that she just got 
it from Valentine himself; if he 
dropped it, it’s likely that he got his 
information of your arrival from her.’’ 

“That doesn’t sound very convincing 
to me,” said Longstreet, rather sulkily. 

“Does any of it sound convincing?” 
the older man retorted. He turned sud- 
denly upon the younger man: “I tell 
you what might explain it,” he said. 
“How can you be sure that she was a 
woman at all? You didn’t see her— 
you only heard her voice! How do 
you know it wasn’t a boy—some young 
lad whose voice has not changed yet? 
It’s more than half likely that it was 
some boy Valentine himself had hired 
to keep an eye out for you on the 
road.”’ 

“Oh, drop it, Morris! 
ing rot.” ° 

[To be continued] 
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Buy Your Stove 
at Wholesale :::: 


You -save $5.00 to $40.00—eget a 
month’s free trial—pay cash or small 
payments. This book is the stove and 
range quality standard of America. Why 
buy at retail, from a small assortment, 
when you can buy at wholesale, direct 
from factory—with 500 styles and sizes to 
choose from? Quality, price, prompt ehip- 
ment, year’s guarantee and liberal terms 
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for book and prices. Ask for Catalog No. 100 
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the world’s best music is sia farther 
from you than the Victrola 


The world’s best music, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists— 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, 
Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and Blanche Ring are a few of 
the famous artists intimately associated with the Victrola. 

Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness and inspiration alike in the 
homes of wealth and prominence, in the homes of discriminating music lovers, in the 
homes of thousands upon thousands who can hear the best music in no other way. 

Your home will be brighter under the charm of the 
Victrola’s beautiful music, and it will be a constant 
delight to every member of your family: 

here are Victors and Victrolas in great 
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of styles from $10 to $200, and any 


Victor. dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate them to you. 
Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talki 


Machine Co, 
Camden, N, J., U.S. A. 
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and Victor Needles—he combination. 


no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
There is 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 
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City Willie’s First Lesson in Keeping Bees—a Painful One 
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Bob and the Business of Biah 
[A three-part boys’ and girls’ story.] 
ETHEL C, PIERCE 
PART III 
Unconvinced, but helpless, Bob re- 


treated. Every day, though, for a 
number of days thereafter Bob con- 
tinued to go blueberrying and every 


day his previous experiences kept re- 
peating themselves. As ill luek would 
have it, he always found the berries 
thick after he had filled his pail,.and 
when hastening back to fill his pail 
before anyone else discovered 
the spot, he was almost sure to find it 
marked with Biah’s signs. What dis- 
turved him most was that Biah could 
push him without fear, because he 
was onls a boy. Moreover the money 
for his clothes was accumulating very 
slowly. 

One day after an experience a lit- 
tle more trying than usual, Bob was 
coming home with a pail only half 
filled. Even the nice string of trout 
he had caught was poor compensa- 
tion. Only four weeks. now intervened 
before school was to open. 

He was just opposite his father's 
shop, when’ an auto coming up be- 
hind him, suddenly stopped. 

“Hullo, young fellow; how 
much'll you take for that string of 
trout?” 

“They are not for sale, sir.” Bob 
felt proud of his string, but it was 
not mere desire to show them at home 
that caused him to wish to keep them, 
His mother was sick in bed with one 
of those mysterious illnesses that al- 
ways made Bob afraid it would be the 
last. His one joy that day had been 
the thought of her having some brook 
trout to eat. p 

“Give you that?” The stranger held 
out a clean, crisp one dollar bill. 

30b shook his head. He wanted 
money too. 

“Well, if I come out here some day 
will you take me fishing with you?” 

“Sure, sir.’’ 

“What did Peter Chandler want of 
you?” asked Bob's father at supper 
that night. 

“Peter Chandler 

“Yes, the fellow in the auto.” 

Then Bob reported the conversa- 
tion. 

A few days later young Chandler 
appeared one morning for Bob to 
take him fishing. “I have my basket, 


again 


my boy, no need for you to take that 
pail along.” 
* “Oh, I was going to pick a few 


blueberries while you were fishing, 
sir. The brook runs right through 
your father’s land, I think.” 

a so? I have a map of our 
and 

The fish bit finely and young 
Chandler was more than pleased with 
his catch. 

“Now, young man,” ‘said: Chandler, 
snapping the lid of his. basket. down. 
“I think I’ll take a look ‘around here 
fo see if the timber is worth-anything. 
In the meantime you can be filling 
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your pail. The berries are thick up 
here.” 

Above the din of rattling tin, Bob 
could hear Biah Tuttle’s voice in 
peremptory tones haggling over his 
thirds. 

Suddenly Bob had an inspiration. 
“T had rather you would wait a bit 
for me, sir, I am —er—~er ‘fraid you'll 
get lost if you go alone.” 

The excuse was plausible, so young 
Chandler good-naturedly waited. 
Lighting a cigar he sat down in the 
shade of some pines, while Bob pro- 
ceeded to fill his pail. He had not 
been picking long when the crackling 
of some underbrush revealed some- 
one’s approach. Bob's heart thumped 
wildly. 

“See here Bob Saunders. You here 
again. If you know when your head 
is level you'll git up an’ dust an’ 
don’t you let me find you picking my 
berries again.” 

Bob said nothing. He did not need 
to. He simply kept on picking. 

“You clear out, durn ye.” 

At this young Chandler appeared. 
“What's the matter, my man?” ~- 

“I've driven off this brat all I’m 
going to. He knows he’s trespassin’.” 

“Trespassing?"” A steely look came 


into young Chandler’s eyes: Then he 
caught sight of the signs. But he 


restrained himself. 

“Your land, eh?” 

“No, sir; the land belongs to the 
Chandler estate, but the berries are 


mine. I bought ‘em and paid for 
em,” boldly asserted Biah. 
“Well, man, inasmuch as I repre- 


sent the Chandler estate it seems a 
little queer that I never knew about 
your transaction. How long have 
you been playing this game anyway, 
driving off people too helpless to ob- 
ject, eh?” sternly inquired Chandler. 

From a pompous, bullying owner of 
large tracts of land,.Biah Tuttle had 
been suddenly transformed into a 
cringing humbled offender of the 
la Ww. 

“Relieve me, Mr Chandler, I never 
have made pdt igs out of it until 
this year.’ 





“Don’t you tell. me that.” Young 
Chandler made as if to oa Biah by 
the collar. 

“I wouldn't sir,’”’ interfered 
“he's kind of old, you know.” 

Biah darted Bob a grateful look 
and young Chandler laughingly de- 
sisted, 


Bob, 


“Young man, how much do I owe 
you?” Peter Chandler stopped his 
auto in front of Bob’s house. 

“Nothing, I guess.” 

“But I have taken 
want to pay you. 

“Oh. that’s all right, sir.” 

“Say, you’re mighty hard to do 
business with, I'd like to pay you 
some way.’ 

He dropped his head in thought 
then he whipped out a long, narrow 
book, and writing something in it, 
tore it out and gave it to Bob. 

“Here,” he said, “a souvenir of the 
day,” then he was off. 

When Bob opened it he found it to 
be a receipt; he read 

“Ree’d of Bob Saunders for services 
rendered in full payment for exclu- 
sive rights to pick berries on what is 
known as the Chandler tract located 
on Greenville Plains. 

Signed 
Peter Chandler. 


Just about a year later, Alf Hobhs, 
the store-keeper, had the following 
conversation with Biah Tuttle: 

“Wal, how’s business, Biah?” 

“Dull, mighty dull; in fact, I 
ain’t doing any this summer.” 

“Indeed ?"" Hobbs’ expletive was in 
the form of a question. 

“No; my pension supports me if I 
don’t' do any other “business, besides 
if a man tries to be honest these 
days, he might as well go out of busi- 
ness first as last.’ 

“So you've gone out, eh?” 


your time and I | 


“Yes,”’ replied Biah equably, for 
the thrust was lost upon him, 
“honesty is the best policy, don't 


you say so?” and a nice-looking In- 
stitute boy chuckled as he brushed 
some dust off his boots with his 
handkerchief. 

{The end.] 





The Furnace of Gold 
[From Page 19] 


The tears sprang out of her eyes. 

“I did! I did! 1 did!” she sobbed in 
joy too great to be contained, “T’ve 
always loved you, always!” 

Despite his wound, his weakness—all 
—she thrust an arm beneath his neck 
and pillowed her cheek on his breast. 
He wanted no further explanation, and 
she had no words to spend. 

One of his arms was remarkably 
efficient. It circled her promptly and 
drew her up till he kissed her on the 
lips. Then he presently said: 

“How much time have we wasted?” 

“Oh, days!” she said, warmly blush- 
ing. “Ever since that night on the 
desert.” 

He shook a smiling negative. 

“Wrong. We've wasted al! our lives.” 

He kissed her again, then sank into 
slumber with the dusk. 

A Tribute to the Desert 

Love is a healer without a rival in 
the world. Van proved it—Van and 
Beth, of course, together, with Gettys- 
burg, Dave and Napoleon to help, and 
Algy to furnish the sauce. All were 
present, including Glen and Mrs Dick, 
on the summer day of celebration when 
at last Van came down to dinner. Sut 
with that day passed, Van soon snatched 
back his own. His strength returned 
like a thing that was capable of gliad- 
ness, lodging where it belonged His 
spirit had never been dimmed 

Bostwick, who had been detained by 
the sheriff, faithfully waiting , ull Van 
should “get back on his feet,” ws al- 
most relieved when his day for de- 
parture finally dawned. He was dressed, 
at Van's express desire, in the convict 
suit which he had worn on the day of 


Van was on hand when at last the 
stage, with Bostwick and hristler for 
passengers, Was ready to leave 

“Searle,” he said, “for a man of your 
stripe you are really to be envied, You're 
going to about the only place I know 
where it’s even remotely possible to be 
good and not be lonesome.” 

Searle went. Lawrence, perhaps more 
fortunate, had managed to escape He 
had fled away to Mexico, taking the 
bulk of his plunder. Gettysburg, Dave 
and Napeleon returned once more to 
the placer and sluices on the hill. Glen- 
more Kent was of the party, as super- 
intendent of the mine He held a de- 
gree from a school of mines, and knew 
even more than he had learned. More- 
over, he had saved the gold pilfered 
by Bostwick and McCoppet 


Then one sunny morning Van and 
Beth were married by a Justice of the 
Peace Algy and Mrs Dick were the 


lawful witnesses of the rites The only 
nuptial present was the gift of a 
gold mine in the mountains to the bride, 

“You see.” said Van, ‘you are my 
‘Laughing W ater” claim—and just about 
all I can handle.” 

They were alone, She came to his 
arms and kissed him with all the di- 
Vinity and passion of her nature. He 
presently took her face in his hands and 
gave her a rough little shake 

“Where shall we go to 
honeymoon?” 

She blushed like a tint of sunset, 
softly, warmly, and hid her cheek upon 
his shoulder. 

“Out in the 
skv 7 


spend our 


desert—underneath the 


[The End] 





In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like the dumb driven 
Be a hero in the strife 
{Lonafellow 
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Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


Buy direct from factory 
-and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- } 


y Paid—stovecomes all pol- } 
f ished, ready tosetup. Use jt one yrar—it 
Jou Bréenu't satisfied we refund your money. 


Write for and Prices. Big Free | 
Catalog shows im proved features of Gold Coin 
Stoves make them I-savers and splendid hakers 
—why they have given satisfaction for 63 years 


Gold Coin Steve Co.; 10akSt.,Troy,N. Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGEKSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by "66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘“Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Telis all La Paint and ty for Durability. 
aaing, chalk and pecking. Valuable information 
ng. ce ng an lin, alu n 
ee with Sample Color Cards. Write m 
I can save you money. 


0.W. tagersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, HY. 
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° bicycle and Anow you have the 

best, Buy amachine youcan 
prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE = 


LOW FACTORY Seer, 
marvelous improvements 
ond, values never before equalled in our 1915 offers. 

RITE for our catalog showing our complete line of 
wis bicycles, vines and sundries and learn the wonderful 
mew offers terms we will give >. a cannot afford to 
buy until you Anow what we can do fo: 


MEAD CYCLE CoO. Dept. ¢- 76, CHICAGO 





Special Bargains 








Sweet Vielet Pillow 


This pretty top and back comes hand stenciled in nat- 

ural colors of violet, brown and green on extra 

quaiky tan sateen, and measures wen ine aes. 15¢ 
‘op and back for only , 





Centerpiece 
Let us send you this new 18-inch centerpiece, stamped- 
on fine quality white linen, with enough eth Semeee 20c 
to work the embroidery for only . 
let your order in early and don't get left. 


| ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 
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CORI TS beidte Re WEA ae 


Motor 35 h. p. 

New full stream-line body 
Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Tonneau, longer and wider 
Upholstery, deeper and softer 
Windshield, rain vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 


Again we have made expensive improve- 


| ments, costly enlargements and incorporated 


numerous, high-priced refinements. 

But we have not advanced the price. 

The body is brand-new—the full stream-line 
type, with new crowned fenders, new rounded 
radiator and new sloping hood. 

The electrical equipment is the finest and 
most reliable we could get. 

The rear springs are new—for the 1915 
springs are not only improved but are longer 
and underslung which makes the Overland ene 
of the easiest riding cars in the world. 

The luxurious new, softer and deeper 
cushioned upholstery insures solid comfort at 
all times. 


The tonneau, this year, has all kinds of 
room being considerably longer and wider. 


There is left hand drive and center control. 
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pea me rear, 3-4 elliptic, extra long, 
erslung 

Wheel base, 114 inches 

Larger tires, 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive 

Beautiful Brewster green body finish 
Complete equipment 


Larger tires (34" x 4” all around) and the 
long wheel base of 114 inches mean smooth, 
jarless riding. 

The big, snappy and powerful 35 h. p. 
Overland motor is regarded and referred to as 
the world’s most highly developed four cylinder 
power plant. 

Demountable rims (with one extra) are 
another expensive addition. 

is car comes complete. Electric starter, 
electric lights, built-in windshield, mohair top 
and boot, extra rim, jeweled magnetic speedo- 
meter, electric horn, robe rail, foot rest and 
curtain box. 

There does not exist another automobile 
manufacturer who can give such big value at 
such @ low figure. 

If we were not the world’s largest producers 
of this type of car neither could we. 

Our dealers are making deliveries now. 
Get in touch with the nearest one at once. 
Order your new Overland today. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue om request. Please address Dept. 54 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 


Prices, f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 
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